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‘WHEN NOT PAID 


COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE LORD 
tines of scarcity in money and em- 
ployment, how many hearts beat with a 

infal anxiety, lest the « barrel of meal 
and cruise of oil” should utterly fail! How 
many at the present time, now in compara- 
tive comfort, look forward with painful 
forebodings to the future for themselves 
and those dependent upon them! Every 
one realizes,.as perbaps they have seldom 
done before, that they «know not what 4 
day may bring forth.” It is such a time 
as this that tests the superiority of ‘the 
Christian’s faith above the hope’ of the 
mere worldling. The oa eo of God are 
fall and precious to those that put their 
trust in him, and ‘the “inspired Psalmist 
could say in his old age, “«T have never seen 
the righteous forsakén, nor his seed begging 
bread.” The hand which ruled the affairs 
of earth then is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. — 

Many years ago a devoted English cler- 
gyman was in a strange place, and became 


reduced to great straits. His money was 


all gone, and not a particle of food remain- 
ed for his household. In the depth of his 
distress he cried mightily unto the Lord at 
the hour of morning prayer. When he 
arose his little ones begged for bread, and 


as there was none to give thew, all burst} 


into tears. But a sleepless eye had watch- 
ed all his footsteps, and even while he was 
yet speaking, had sent a messenger to re- 
lieve his distress. ‘The door-bell rang, and 


‘man presented to the astonished wife a 


small parcel, saying he was directed by a 
gentleman to leave it there, and that some 
provisions would arrive shortly. Very soon 
a countryman drove up with a load of pro- 
visions of almost every description. The 
paper was found to contain forty gold pieces. 
Such profusion had never been known in 
the house of the poor minister before. It 
was with feelings almost of awe, as well as 
boundless gratitude, that this marvellous 
relief was regarded, so plainly was the 
hand of God to be seen in it. These time- 
ly gifts were continued at intervals until 
the day of his death, yet it was Jong before 
he could learn from whence they came. At 
length it was found to be a benevolent Chris- 
tian merchant, who had often observed the 
clergyman walking the streets with a grave 
dejected air, and had been led to inquire 
privately into their pircumstances. As a 
result, he had sent them the gold by his 
clerk, and the provisions by his country 
servant, saying, **God forbid that any of 
Christ’s ambassadors should be strangers 
and we not visit them; or in distress, and 


‘we not assist them.”’ 


Desponding Christian, though for a time 
your earthly prospects look dark, remember 
you ‘have a rich Father in heaven.” And 
you, to whom God has given an abundance, 
now may you show your gratitude by dis- 
tributing to the necessities of others. Fol- 
low the promptings of your heart to such 
charities. It may be the whisperings of 
God’s Spirit to your soul, and if you do not 
listen he will choose a worthier instrument. 
«What a pléasure it is,” said the noble 
Howard, as he took a oluster of luscious 
grapes to refresh a dying soldier, ‘to afford 
relief even to the bodies of men!” 

K. L. M. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


HE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH. 


The Rev. George McQueen, who died at 
Corisco a little more than two years ago, 
was a faithful and devoted missionary. 1 
was much interested in reading, a few days 
ago, a letter from Dr. Loomis, of the Co- 
risco Mission, recently written to the father 


of the deceased missionary, and which de- 


scribed the interest the people there man#- 
fested in the erection of a small monument 
over his grave. The monument was sent 
out from this country, and it contains the 
following inscription:—<‘‘The grave of the 
Rev. George McQueen, who was born at 
Schenectady, New York, July 20, 1826, 
and died at Gorisco, March 25, 1859.” 
He landed at Corisco in January, 1853, 
and from that time until his death laboured 
for the salvation of the Benga people. 

‘¢Remember the words I have spoken 
unto you, and make the salvation of your 
souls the one great object of your lives.” 

‘Dr. Loomis, in the letter above referred 
to, says :—*‘‘ The consignment you spoke of 
arrived safely November 16, 1860. It was 
an object of interest while being brought 
ashore from the vessel, but was much more 
so when unpacked: I am glad it was my 
privilege to set it in its place. The (once) 
pupils looked eagerly on, anxious to assist 
in the work. No one spoke loud. The 
scene impressed me almost as much as a 
funeral. The marble is placed as firmly ia 
the earth, I think, as can well be. I do 
not think any thing will disturb it until the 
great day. On Sabbath I invited the people 
to look at it, (you know it is just in the 
rear of the church.) The women, and more 
superstitious among the men, seemed cu- 
rious to see, but fearful to venture on the 
ground of the dead; but the children of 
the Sabbath and day-schools came cheer- 
fully. It is a beautiful monument, aod 
standing so high, and so white, it will 
always attract attention; and the last words 
of him whose remains lie beneath, testify 
to all who can read, and to many who heard 
them, his interest in the salvation of their 
souls. It makes sermons in the stone, and 
marks deeply the contrast between heathen 
annihilation and forgetfulness and Christian 
hope, remembrance, and belief in immor- 
tality.” 

It was my privilege to welcome brother 
McQueen to the mission field, and to labour 
with him during the whole course of his 
missionary life. He left, on his departure 
to Africa, an aged father and mother, affeo- 
tionate sisters, and a pleasant home, to live 
among the heathen, that he might point 
them to the Saviour. The consideration 
that weighed most in his mind in deciding 
him to go to Africa, was that so few were 
willing to go there. Many missionaries 
were willing to go to other parts of the 
heathen world; but notwithstanding the 
obligations we owe to Africa, and the ties 
which should bind our Christian sympathies 
to that country more than to any other 
heathen land, still very few were willing to 
venture there. He determined to go and 
join the infant mission at Corisco, at that 


time in pressing need of help, as there was 


but one missionary family there. From 
the time of his arrival he engaged heartily 
and earnestly in the missionary work. He 
commenced preaching at once by means of 
an interpreter; and though he preached 


regularly every Sabbath to the heathen, | 


hie chief labour was expended in the in- 


struction of the young. Soon after his 
arrival at Corisco he took charge of the 
boarding-school. for Benga boys, which was 
under his charge, except during a short 
visit. to his native land, until he was called 
to his rest. if | | 
Mr. McQueen was a faithful, laborious, 
and successfal instructor. His labours for 
the moral and religious training of the boys 
under his charge were patient and unremit- 
ting. Under his care they made very com- 
mendable progress in their studies, and 
their moral improvement was steady and 
decided; but he laboured most assiduously 
for their spiritual improvement. That these 
boys might be converted to God, and be 
made instrumental in spreading a know- 
ledge of his name, was the burden of his 
thoughts and of his prayers. But he was 
not permitted to see any of them brought 
into the Church. About the time the gra- 
cious work of God’s Spirit with which we 
have been so blessed at Corisco commenced, 
he was called to go up higher; his work on 
earth was ended. His-faithful labours were 
followed by results that only the revelations 
of eternity will fully make known; but he 
was not permitted to see them here. Many 
whom he instructed have, since his depar- 
ture, been gathered into the Church, and 
are now numbered with the people of God. 
When near his end he had an affecting 
interview with a number of his boys, and 
others who had sat under his instruction. 
He then recalled to their minds the many 
faithful warnings and reproofs which he 
had given them, and exhorted them to for- 
sake their wicked ways, to repent, and come 
to the Saviour. All were affected to tears. 
Among his last words to them were those 
now engraved on his monument, but more 
deeply engraved upon the hearts of many 
who heard them :—‘ Remember the words 
I have spoken to you, and make the salva- 
tion of your souls the one great object of 
your lives.” JAMES L. MACKEY. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM TALKING WITH 
HIMSELF. 


TWENTY SEVENTH DAY. 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.—1 John iv. 10. 


There are some subjects treated of in the 
Bible which I cannot fully understand— 
such as the origin of evil, and the future 
state; but the argument in this text is 
plain. «Herein is love’’—Jesus loves me; 
of this I am persuaded, because he died 
for me. He laid down his life even for 
his enemies. The Father loves me, be- 
cause he gave his Son to die for me. Some 
parents have said, that they would rather 
die themselves than to see a child die; but 


God spared not his only and well-beloved : 


Son. Such a Friend can do me no wrong. 
It is true, he has made me a man of sor- 
rows; but the cross he laid upon his only 
Son was more painful than mine. Thus 


he assures me that what I endure at his 


hands, is but the discipline of a Father; 
and Jesus too says, fear not, “I and my 
Father are one. It is my meat and my 
drink to do the will of him that sent me. 
If any man will come after me, let him 
take up his cross and follow me.” But 
Jesus will not deceive me, for he loves 
me. He cannot be deceived himself, for he 
knows what the fruit of the cross will be in 
the ages to come. Thus I am assured, 
though I may not see it now, that there is 
love in the cross which is laid upon me, 
as well as in that upon whicu Jesus died, 
and that the time will come when [ shall 
see inscribed on both, in letters of glory, 
‘¢ Herein is love.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE. 


He is the mediator of a better covenant—HEx. viii. 6. 


This is the covenant of grace. The 
Shorter Catechism says—‘God, having 
out of his mere good pleasure elected some 
to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant 
of grace, to deliver them out of the estate 
of sin and misery, and to bring them into 
an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.” 
And the Larger Catechism declares—« The 
covenant of grace was made with Christ as 
the second Adam, and in him with all the 
elect as his seed.”” To this agrees what is 
spoken by the prophet Zechariah, where, 
having foretold the coming of the Messiah 
under the name of the Branch, he adds: 
«¢ And he shall be a priest upon his throne; 
and the covenant of peace shall be between 
them both, that is, between the Father and 
the Son.” They are the contracting par- 
ties in this covenant. Its conditions are 
Christ’s fulfilling all righteousness, obeying 
the law and enduring its penalty in the 
stead of his people. These conditions are 
prescribed by the Father, and hence the 
Saviour said—<‘‘The Father which sent me, 
he gave mea commandment.” To these 
conditions a promise of reward was added— 
‘When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, he shall see his seed.”” A seed 
shall serve him. These were they whom 
the Father gave him, as the Saviour speaks ; 
and it is in view of this reward that the 
Apostle says, ‘‘For the joy set before him, 
he endured the cross, despising the shame. 
The Son cheerfully complied with the pre- 
scribed conditions; hence he said, «Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God!” Before 
the hour of crucifixion came, he said to his 
Father, ‘I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do;’’ and on the cross 
he cried, Tetelestai—it is finished!’ Thus 
he acquired a right to ask the promised re- 
ward—< Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” 

Here, then, is a covenant between the 
Father and the Son. In this covenant the 
Son acts for his people, his elect seed. He 
is their surety. He fulfils all righteousness 
forthem. He reconciles them toGod. He 
is their Mediator—their High Priest and 
Advocate. And this covenant of which he 
is Mediator, is better than any other, be- 
cause it cannot be broken. Christ, the 
Mediator, who stands as the Surety, the 
Head, and Representative of his people, 
cannot fail as Adam did. We become in- 
terested in this covenant by faith. Faith 
unites us to Christ, makes us one with him, 
so that we become entitled to all the bene- 
fits of this covenant, which is ordered in all 
things between the Father and the Son, and 
sure as the unchangeable priesthood of Je- 
sus Christ. And this covenant is not only 
the foundation of all other gracious cove- 


| nants, but the foundation of all God’s gra- 


cious dealings with men. Our division of 
the Bible into the Old and New Testaments 
does not refer to different covenants, but to 
different modes of administering this same 
covenant of grace, of exhibiting and com- 
municating its benefits. Thus our Larger 
Catechism—«The covenant of grace was 
administered under the Old Testament by 
promises, prophecies, sacrifices, circumci- 
sion, the passover, and other types and or- 
dinances; which did all fore-signify Christ 
then to come, and were for that time suffi- 
cient to build up the elect in faith in the 
promised Messiah, by whom they then had 
full remission of sin and eternal salvation.” 
W. J. M. 
For the Presbyterian. 


MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


BY G. GUMPERT. 
- The earth, the firmament, the light, 
- The sun, the sea and land, 
All prove there is a higher might, 
An all-creating hand. 


There is a voice within the breast— 
Its sound is loud and clear; 

It speaks of right, of wrong, of rest, 
Of justice, hope, and fear. 


There is a book whose pages tell 
The laws thou must obey ; 
It tells of God, of heaven, of hell, 
- Of Satan’s lethal sway. 


There is a Saviour, Jesus Christ— 
O, listen to his voice; 

Repent, believe, and be baptized, 
Then heaven will crown thy choice. 


There is no other saving name 
But Christ, to sinners given ; 
In Him thou must be born again, 

To be an heir of heaven. 


— 


A Modern Jewish Passover in Jerusalem. 


On Monday, the 25th of March, being 
the evening of the full moon, we had an 
opportunity of witnessing how the Jews in 
the present day keep the Passover in Jeru- 
salem. For some days previously great 
preparations are made in cleaning and 
adorning the dwellings according to the 
ability of the occupants. From the even- 
ing of the full moon until eight days after- 
wards all business is suspended. On the 
evening of the eating of the Passover we 
gained admission to several of the houses 
of the Jews, and were much interested with 
the ceremony. Kvery member of the family 
was arrayed.in the gayest attire, and be- 
decked with all the jewellery they could 
claim possession of; their tables, also, were 
covered with such pieces of plate as the 
family could boast, so that there was often 
a painful contrast between the poorness of 
the dwelling and the dress and ornaments 
of the inhabitants. This was to indicate 
how the Israclites spoiled the Egyptians. 
On the table was spread a platter for each 
of the male members of the household and 
family relations; for on these occasions 


every member of the family and family re- 


lations—sons, sons’ wives, and children— 
are all present. On these platters were a 
clean napkin, cakes of unleavened bread, a 
bone of lamb, an egg, and some herbs. Of 
course no paschal lamb is now killed, as the 
Jews have no temple, and therefore cannot 
be purified. The first part of the evening 
is taken up with religious exercises, during 
which the head of the family reads the 
account of the Passover; while any of the 
others make comments and explanations 
for the benefit of the younger members. 
At the mention of each of the plagues 
which God poured out upon the Egyptians, 
each of the men poured upon the ground a 
little of the wine from his drinking-bow); 
but some, instructed, I imagine, from some 
Talmudic writing, insisted that this denoted 
that they would not spare more than a drop 
or two to ease the burning tongue of Pha- 
raoh in the fires of Gehenna. The devo- 
tional exercise being over, the men ate the 
Passover, giving to the women who stood 
about them of the unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs, and wines. They readily 
offered us these, of which we partook with 
them. The unleavened bread and Bethle- 
hem wine were very good, and the so called 
bitter herbs were apparently a kind of let- 
tuce, as nothing of bitterness could be 
detected in them. This ceremony, with 
interludes of singing and repetitions of 
liturgical prayers, they sustain during a 
greater part of the night.—London Patriot. 


COME, YE BLESSED. 


There is one word in this invitation which 
gives new sweetness to all the rest It is 
the word that begins it, «‘Come.” Were 
our blessed Master, when he calls us to 
heaven, about to take his own departure to 
some other world, who would not say, «O, 
let me follow Him! I will joyfully give up 
that splendid inheritance, and all my breth- 
ren and companions there, so that I may go 
and be with Him.” Happy to some of us 
are the moments we spend now in his pre- 
sence. The wondering Jacob could talk at 
Bethel of «‘the house of God and the gate 
of heaven;’’ and cannot we do the same, 
brethren, wherever we are, when we feel 
that Christ is near us? If we really love 
him, our heart’s first desire is to see him 


and be with him. And this he kavws. | 


The first word we shall hear from him on 
his throne will tell us that he knows it. 
He will say to us, “Come.” And it will 
be from the fulness of his own heart that 
he will say it. No one in that multitude 
will so long draw near to Christ as Christ 
will long to have him near. He will lead 
his redeemed to their glory with greater 
joy than they will follow him there. He 
go to one world, and send them to another? 
No; he would mar his own happiness as 
well as theirs, if he did. He will go with 
them to the kingdom prepared for them, 
and there, as he sits down on his throne, 
he will say, «I will never leave you again. 
I told you that I would come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself; and now farewell 
for ever to all distance and separation be- 
tween us. Where I am, there ye shall be 
also. We suffered together in that world 
which is perished; we will be glorified to-. 
gether in this. You know how that world 
treated me. I still bear in my body the 
marks of its treatment, and I rejoice to 
bear them, for they will serve to remind 
you for ever how I have loved you. And 
I know how it treated you. It was not 
worthy of you, but it cast you aside as the 
offscouring of all things. Here, at last, 
we are where we are known. Here we 
shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of our Father.’’—Bradley. 


| SPURGEON AND THE FARMERS. 


Apropos of Mr. Spurgeon, I have to 
chronicle a circumstance which displays 
the characteristic benevolence of the rev- 
erend gentleman in a most amiable light. 
I had the anecdote from an eye-witness, 
and hence can vouch for its authenticity. 
A short time ago Mr. Spurgeon, while 
temporarily resident at Tring, received a 
requisition, signed by the principal in- 
habitants of that rural locality, begging 
him to address them. The reverend gen- 
tleman having courteously assented, the 
good people of Tring began to look about 
them for a building suitable to the occa- 
sion. A Nonconformist minister was first 
applied to for the loan of his chapel, but 
returned an indignant refusal. An appli- 
cation to the vicar for the use of the 
parish church met with a similar response. 
Ano open-air meeting in the existing state 
of the weather was out of the question; 


| sufficiently large to accommodate a quarter 
of the expected audience, it began to be 
feared that the whole affair would drop 
through, more especially as Mr. Spurgeon 
had to leave for town by an early train on 
the following morning. In this dilemma, 
a small farmer in the neighbourhood offered 
the use of a large barn, which was gladly 
accepted. An extemporaneous pulpit was 
hastily constructed, and long before the 
hour appointed every corner of the place 
was crowded with expectant listeners. On 
entering the pulpit, Mr. Spurgeon informed 
his congregation that, although he had 
been only asked to give one sermon, it 
was his intention to deliver two. After a 
long and brilliant discourse in his own 
peculiarly forcible and impressive style, he 


| paused for a few minutes, and then pro- 


ceeded—‘‘ And now for sermon No. 2—a 
‘plain, practical sermon. Our friend who 
gave us the use of this building is a poor 
man. When I saw him this morning he 
wore a coat all in tatters; his shirt abso- 
lutely grinned at me through the holes. 
Let us show our appreciation of his kind- 
ness by buying him a new suit of clothes.” 
The suggestion was immediately adopted, 
and in the course of a few minutes some 
fifty or sixty dollars were collected. Oa 
his return to London, Mr. Spurgeon re- 
lated the circumstance to some of his 
congregation, who testified their apprecia- 
of the respect paid to their pastor by sub- 
scribing a further sum of one hundred 
dollars for the benefit of the Hertfordshire 
farmer.—Cor. of Glasgow Examiner. 


THE VOICES OF HEAVEN. 


The land of silence surely extends no 
further than to the gates of the heavenly 
city. All is life and activity within; but 
from that world, so populods with thoughts, 
and words, and songs, no revelation pene- 


trates through the dark, silent land which. 


lies between us and them. Oar friends are 
there. Stars so distant from us that their 
light, which began its travel ages since, has 
not reached us, are none the less worlds, 
performing their revolutions, and occupied 
by their busy population of intelligent spi- 
rits, whose history is full of wonders. Yet 
the first ray denoting the existence of those 
worlds has never met the eye of the astro- 
nomer in his incessant vigils. 

The silence of the departed will, for each 
of us, soon, very soon, be interrupted. 
Entering among breaking shadows and 
softly unfolding light, the border land, we 
shall gradually awake to the opening vision 
of things unseen and eternal, all so kindly 
revealing themselves to our unaccustomed 
senses as to make us say, ‘‘ How beautiful !”” 
and, instead of exciting fear, leading us 
almost to hasten the hand which is remov- 
ing the veil. Some well known voice, so 
long silent, may be first to utter our name; 
we are recognized, we are safe. A face— 
a dear, dear face—breaks forth amidst the 
crowded lines of the dissolving sight; a 
form—an embrace—assures us that faith 
has not deceived us, but has delivered us 
up to the objects hoped for, the things not 
seen. OQ, beatific moment! awaiting every 
follower of them who, by faith and patience, 
inherit the promises, dwellers there ‘‘ whi- 
ther the Forerunner is for us entered.””— 
Family Treasury. 


FAITH OF THE MARTYRS. 


FROM MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


Titelmann was the most active of all the 
agents in the religious persecution at the 
epoch of which we are now treating, but he 
had been inquisitor for many years. The 
martyrology of the provinces reeks with his 
murders. He burned men for idle words 
or suspected thoughts; he rarely waited, 
according to his frank confession, for 
deeds. Hearing once that a certain school- 
master, named Geleyn de Muler, of Aude- 
narde, ‘was addictedgo reading the Bible,’’ 
he summoned the culprit before him and 
accused him of heresy. The schoolmaster 
claimed, if he were guilty of any crime, to 
be tried before the judges of his town. 
‘©You are my prisoner,” said Titelmann, 
‘cand are to answer me, and none other.”’ 
The inquisitor proceeded accordingly to 
catechize him, and soon satisfied himself of 
the schoolmaster’s heresy. He commanded 
him to make immediate recantation. The 
schoolmaster refused. ‘Do you not love 
your wife and children?” asked the demo- 
niac Titelmann. knows,” answered 
the heretic, ‘‘that if the whole world were 
of gold, and my own, I would give it all only 
to have them with me, even had I to live 
on bread and water, and in bondage.” 
have, then,’ answered the inquisi- 
tor, ‘‘only to renounce the error of your 
opinions.” ‘Neither for wife, children, 
nor all the world, can I renounce my God 
and religious truth,’ answered the prisoner. 
Thereupon Titelmann sentenced him to the 
stake. He was strangled, and then thrown 
into the flames. 

In the next year Titelmann caused one 
Robert Ozier, of Ryssel, in Flanders, to be 
arrested, together with his wife and two 


sons. Their crime consisted in not going 


to mass, and in practising private worship 
at home. They confessed the offence, for 
they protested that they could not endure 
to see the profanation of their Saviour’s 
name in the idolatrous sacraments. They 
were asked what rites they practised in 
their own house. One of the sons, a mere 
boy, answered, ‘“‘ We fall on our knees, and 
pray to God that he may enlighten our 
hearts and forgive our sins. We pray for 
our sovereign, that his reign may be pros- 


perous and his life peaceful. We also pray 


and there being no room in the village 


| for the magistrates and others in authority, 


that God may protect and preserve them 
all.’ The boy’s simple eloquence drew 
tears even from the eyes of some of his 
judges; for the inquisitor had placed the 
case before the civil tribunal. The father 
and eldest son were, however, condemned 
to the flames. ‘“Q God!” prayed the 
youth at the stake, ‘Eternal Father, ac- 
cept the sacrifice of our lives, in the name 
of thy beloved Son.” «Thou liest, scoun- 
drel!” fiercely interrupted a monk, who 
was lighting the fire; «God is not your 
father; ye are the devil’s children!” As 
the flames rose about them, the boy cried 
out once more, “Look, my father, all hea- 
ven is opening, and I see ten hundred thou- 
sand angels rejoicing over us. Let us be 
glad, for we are dying for the truth.” 
‘Thou liest! thou liest!’’ again screamed 
the monk; ‘all hell is opening, and you 
see ten thousand devils thrusting you into 
eternal fire.” Hight days afterwards the 
wife of Ogier and his other son were burn- 
ed; so that there was an end of that family. 


APHORISMS FOR PREACHERS. 


The same truths uttered from the pulpit 
by different men, or by the same man in 
different states of feeling, will produce 
very different effects. Some of these are 
far beyond what the bare conviction of the 
truth, so uttered, would ordinarily produce. 
The whole mass of truth, by the sudden 
passion of the speaker, is made red hot, 
and burns its way. 

It is impossible to close a sermon well, 
that is warmly, unless the train of thought 
has been so conducted as to bring the heart 
into a glow, which increases to the end. 

Having chosen a subject, it is well to 
think it over deeply, day and night, and to 
read on it carefully before putting pen to 
paper. Take few notes, but as far as may 
be, let the matter digest itself in the mind. 

To be worth much, a sermon must begin 
like a river, aod flow, and widen, aod 
roughen, and deepen, until the end; and 
when it reaches this end, it is hurt by 
every syllable that is added. 

The superstitious reverence for an appli- 
eation of several points, cuts up this part 
of our sermons, short enough at best, and 
does not allow time to rise upon the wing, 
or to kindle with a flame. 

No man can be uniformly a good precaher 
who is not habitually perusing’ the Scrip- 
tures as his book of delights. 

The right text is the one which comes 
of itself during reading and meditation; 
which accompanies you in walks, goes to 
bed with you, and rises with you. Ona 
such a text thoughts swarm and cluster, 
like bees upon a branch. 

It is a shame for a minister not to be 
acquainted with all the heads of theology, 
all the great schools of opinion, and all the 
famous distinctions; and he will not learn 
them well unless he preaches upon them. 

The democracy must be reached—people 
must be made to feel that the heart of the 
minister is with them. Common people 
require this. Age requires it. Young 
men require it. 

Differing as I do from Channing, and 
protesting as I do against him, I can never 
cease to honour and admire him for this; 
that he always wrote and preached on those 
things which he considered the great things. 

There is as real an order in the evolu- 
tion of parts in a tree, as in the succes- 
sive additions which build a house; and if 
a discourse proceeds by an inward law, 
which disregards symwmetrical plans, it may 
have more coherence and vitality than 
could be produced by rule and square. 


Constant perusal and re-perusal of Scrip-— 


ture is the great preparation for preaching. 
You get good even when you know it not. 

Where there is more voice, more empha- 
sis, or more gesture than there is feeling, 
there is waste, and worse, powder beyond 
the shot.— Dr. J. W. Alexander. 


MY PEACE I GIVE UNTO YOU. 


Every believer is permitted to feel that 
his afflictions, equally with his mercies, 
come from the hand of a living God. They 
form a part of the Divine plan of his life, 
and are all designed to draw him into closer 
union with God here, and to minister to his 
final blessedness and glory in heaven. No- 
thing can happen to him contrary to the 
Divine plan; and if, in time of trouble, he 
wait on God, he shall never fail to be com- 
forted. : | 

«‘T had before prayed with much uneasi- 
ness,” wrote the German poet, Klopstock, 
of his feelings at the time of the decease of 
his amiable and beloved Christian wife; 
‘‘T could now pray quite differently. I 
entreated perfect submission. My soul 
hung on God. I was refreshed. I was 
comforted and prepared for the stroke that 
was already near, nearer than I thought. 
I believed that she would yet live some 
hours; that was my only hope, and that, 
according to her wish expressed not long 
before I left her, I might one more be per- 
mitted to pray with her. But how often 
are our thoughts not as God’s thoughts. I 
said soon after her death, ‘She is not far 
from me; we are both in the hand of the 
Almighty.’ | 

‘¢After some time I wished to see what 
I had just before called my Meta. They 
prevented me. I said to one of our friends, 
¢Then I will forbear. She will rise again.’ 

«‘The second night came the blessing of 
her death. Till then I had considered it 
only a trial. The blessing of such a death 
in its full power came on me. I passed 
above an hour in silent rapture. Only 
once in my life did I ever feel any thing 
similar, when in my youth I thought my- 
self dying; but the moments of my expected 
departure then were somewhat different. 
My soul was raised with gratitude and joy; 
but that sweet silence was not in it. The 
highest degree of peace with which I am 
acquainted was in my soul. This state be- 
gan with my recollecting that her Accom- 
plistier and my Advocate said, ‘He who 
loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.’ 

‘‘It is impossible to describe all the 
blessings of that hour. I was never hefore 
with such certainty convinced of my salva- 

The experience of Klopstock affords a 
beautiful illustration of the sympathy of 
God with the believer in affliction. It isa 
common experience that the Christian is 
blessed with his highest spiritual joys in 
the time of trial. It was to the children 
of God in the fiery furnace that one like 
unto the Son of God appeared. It was to 


the bereaved sisters of Bethany, and to the 


 sorrowing disciples about to be bereft of his 
presence, that the Saviour spoke the most 
comforting words ever uttered on earth. 
[t was when the disciples had gathered 
together in sadness and fear, closing the 
door to hide them from an adverse world, 
that the risen Redeemer came, and breathed 
on them the Holy Ghost. It was to the 
exiled evangelist at Patmos, grown old and 
feeble with sorrows, that were revealed the 
glorious visions of the Apocalypse. 

‘¢T will not leave you comfortless; I will 
come to you.”” Precious words! sweet con- 


| solation! Reader, in your cloudy and dark 


day, is it yours? 


DREADFUL SUFFERINGS OF TWO 
MISSIONARY FAMILIES. 


The Annual Report of the London Mis- 
sionary Society contains an account of the 
fearful sufferings of the missionaries who 
undertook the mission to the tribes in Cen- 
tral South Africa, to the north of the Zam- 
besi. It appears that two missions had been 
established at the instance of Dr. Living- 
stone, while in the service of the Society; 
the oxe on the north of the Zambesi, among 
the Makololo, and the other on the south, 
among the Matebele. The attempt to esta- 
wblish the former was committed to the Rev. 
Holloway Helmore, with Messrs. Price and 
Mackenzie as fellow-labourers. 

The difficulties and dangers attendant on 
their journey, of nearly a thousand miles 
from Kuruman and Linyanti, were such as 
nothing but the noblest Christian principles 
would have induced them to encounter, or 
enabled them to surmount. Of these, the 
chief was the destitution of water both for 
themselves and their oxen, so that, in more 
than one case, they were obliged to remain 
several weeks in the vicinity of a fountain, 
not knowing how remote the next might 
prove. At length, after enduring innu- 
merable difficulties and privations for seven 
months, they arrived, on February 14, 
1860, at Linyanti, the residence of the 
chief Sekeletu. Although disappointed by 
the non-arrival of Dr. Livingstone, and 
grieved by the refusal of the chief to allow 
them to seek a salubrious spot for the mis- 
sion, our brethren forthwith commenced 
their work of mercy among the people. 
‘‘But now,” says Mr. Price, writing to the 
sister of Mr. Helmore, ‘‘begins a dark, very 
dark chapter in the history of the Makololo 
mission. In the course of about a week we 
were all laid low, but more especially Mr. 
aod Mrs. Helmore, the four children, and 
all our servants; but, through the great 
mercy of God, Mrs. Price and myself were 
still able to move about a little, although 
with great difficulty. We were able to at- 
tend a little upon our dear friends, the Hel- 
mores, neither of whom could hardly move 
a limb. As I was going round one evening 
to see if they were all comfortable, I found 
the four children lying on a bed on the out- 
side of the tent, and Mrs. Helmore by the 
side of the bed on a cushion. They were 
all asleep. I felt their foreheads, &c.; at 
last [ came to dear little Henry—he had 
just slept the sleep of death. I immediate- 
ly informed his father, who was lying in the 
tent; he told me I had better not tell Mrs. 
Helmore till the morning. I took the child 
into the tent and wrapped up the body in a 
piece of carpeting, and engaged men to pre- 
pare a grave, that we might bury him the 
next morning. He was buried by the side 
of Malatsi, my wagon driver, who had died 
afew days previously. When it was told 
Mrs. Helmore she took no notice whatever; 
although it was her dear, precious little 
Henry. This was on March 7; and on the 
9th our dear little baby died. On the 11th 
Selina Helmore died, and on the same day 
Thabi of Lekatlong. On the 12th Mrs. 
Helmore died. Mr. Helmore had some 
conversation with her shortly before she ex- 
pired. She said she had no desire to live 
—her work was done, and she wished to go 
home to Jesus. After that Mr. Helmore, 
and Lizzie, and Willie, improved consider- 
ably, until about the middle of April, when 
Mr. Helmore paid a visit to Sekeletu in the 
town, and came back very tired and feeling 
very unwell. From that time he became 
worse and worse, and on April 20 he fell 
into a kind of sleep, and remained in that 
state of unconsciousness for about thirty-five 
hours, and then, on the night of Saturday, 
breathed his last. All these I wrapped up 
and consigned coffinless to the silent tomb 
with my own hands, with the exception of 
my own child, which died in the arms of its 
mother while she sat at my bedside as I lay 
helpless from fever.”’ 

From this scene of death the solitary mis- 
sionary and his wife prepared to depart, as 
the only means of saving their own lives and 
the lives of the little orphans entrusted to 
their care. They were, however, robbed of 
almost every thing by the chief—even food 
—and were thus turned adrift for a journey 
of one thousand miles to Kuruman. At 
length, says Mr. Price, in a letter brought 
by the last African mail to the directors of 
the misgsion— 

“At length, on the 19th June, we left 
the town accompanied by Sekelutu in his 
new wagon. In the evening we reached 
the river of Linyanti, and on the following 
day all the remaining goods were taken 
over in canoes. That being done, a mes- 
sage came to me from Sekeletu to this 
effect, that now the goods were on one side 
of the river and the wagons on the other, 
and that they would remain so until I went 
over and delivered up all Mr. Helmore’s 
goods. I remonstrated, but in vain; I was 
like a lamb in a lion’s mouth. A great 
many of my own things also I had to de- 
liver up. Three cows also, and several oxen 
were taken at that river. Having thus got a 
good draining there, I proceeded tothe Chobe. 
I took out all my goods ready for crossing, 
and then a message came to me that Seke- 
letu had hitherto only got Mr. Helmore’s 
goods, and that now he must have mine. 
After a good deal of pleading, I was allowed 
a few things for the journey, such as a cou- 
ple of shirts, a vest or two, two or three 
pairs of trousers, an old goat that I had 
worn in England about two years, an old 
pair of shoes which I had on, &c. Alread 
they had taken all my bed clothing, wit 
the exception of what was just sufficient for 
one bed; for the other we had a kaross. 
But before my oxen could cross the Chobe, 
I must needs deliver up one blanket. Every 
grain of corn which I had for food for the 
men they had taken, and for all these things 


journey of upwards of a thousand miles to 
Kuruman.” 

After a few days the poor missionary, 
with his helpless wife and the two orphans 
in his charge, were gathered together one 
night in the wilderness. Next morning the 
wife was dead, and he buried her under a 
tree, the only tree in the great plain of the 
Mababe. The report continues: 

‘Mr. Price writes:—‘On the plain of 
the Mababe, on the evening of the 4th of 
July, Mr. Helmore’s two children, my wife, 
and I, met together for our evening meal, 
when we entered into conversation about 
what we had seen and suffered; and, feeling 
that we were beginning to breathe again 
the free air of the desert, we admonished 


one another to forget the past and think of 


our mercies. My dear wife had been for a 


| body of his beloved wife had 


I did not get even a goat for slaughter for 
‘the road. These were my prospects for a 
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| long time utterly helpless, but we all thought 
she was getting better. She went to sleep 
that night. In the morning early, I found 
her breathing very hard. I spoke to her, 
and tried to wake her, but it was too late. 
I watched her allthe morning. She became 
worse and worse, and a little after mid-day 
her spirit took its flight. I buried her the 
same evening, under a tree—the only tree 
on the whole of the immense plain of the 
Mababe.” In this letter Mr. Price expresses 
a strong impression that Mr. and Mrs. Hel- 
more, their children, and the Bechuana 
Christians who died at Linyanti, were all 
the victims of poison administered them by 
the chief, through the presents they received 
on their arrival at his town. This painful 
conclusion of our friend is founded on the 
report of certain of the Makololo, who also 
informed him that after his departure the 
een disin- 
terred and mutilated, and the face taken to 
Linyanti for exhibition. But the notorious 
habits of invention and lying of these people 
would afford strong ground for distrusting 
such statements. Sir George Grey and 
other friends at the Cape were also of 


tics of the disease were identical with the 
fever which so often prevails on the south 
of the Zambesi, and which Dr. Livingstone 
so frequently witnessed, and even suffered, 
on his former travels.” 

Ono the twentieth of last February Mr. 
Price, with the two forlorn children and 
Mr. Mackenzie, had reached Kuruman. 
After a rest of six weeks or two months, 
he meant to proceed with the children to 
Cape Town, and thence forward them to 
England, leaving himself still at the dis- 
posal of the mission. 


Manufacture and Sale of Sermons. 


An English paper says:—We noticed re- 
cently the cases of Rogers v. Havergal, in 
the Sheriff’s Court, in which the defendant 
was sued for the value of certain sermons 
supplied by the plaintiff. The following 
remarks in reference to the plaintiff, Rogers, 
appears in the Scottish Guardian: 

A gentleman named Rogers has been for 
the last six years driving a lucrative trade 
in two-and-sixpenny sermons; sermons litho- 
graphed so as to appear as if they were 
written to any sharp-eyed lady who might 
have an advantageous view of the pulpit 
from the front row of the gallery. Mr. Ro- 
gers now proposes to extend his business, 
and we have seen a circular in which he 
says that it has been suggested to him that 
‘6a series at a lower rate would be more 
acceptable to many of the Irish clergy.” 
Mr. Rogers adds:—“ Long experience as a 
clergyman has given me a practical acquaint- 
ance with the tone and style of the sermons 
wanted to meet the requirements of the 
Irish pulpit.” We wonder, by the way, 
how the Irish brogue, which is what we 
presume is meant by the “tone,” can be 
expressed by lithography. However, he 

roposes to issue Irish sermons at a shilling 
ess than the English ones. We doubt whe- 
ther our Irish friends will consider the an- 
nouncemeut very complimentary. Dr. Wolff 
complains bitterly of being set up for auc- 
tion in Bokhara at 27. 10s., and being thought 
too dear at the money. This was an indig- 
nity that hurt his feelings more even than 
the bastinado hurt his feet. But what is 
this to the insult implied in the proposal of 
Mr. Rogers? The Saxon cannot be satis- 
fied with less than a two and-sixpenny ser- 
mon, while an eighteen-penny one is good 
enough for the Celt. Mr. Rogers goes on 
to say that he has two sermons ready on the 
Indian Famine Relief Fund. These are at 
the higher figure.- Lord Macaulay tells that 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time the Court used to 
‘tune the pulpits,” as was the expression— 
that is, used to give the clergy a hint as to 
what it was expected they should say on any 
question of the times. It was bad enough 
with us when the clergy suffered their voices 
to be “tuned” by Burleigh and Walsing- 
ham; but what was that to being “tuned” 
by Mr. Henry Rogers? 


THE SYRIAN COMPLICATION. 


By a recent letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Thomson of Beirut to a friend in New 
York, which has been placed at our dis- 
posal, we have advices of the prospective 
affairs of Syria, as these appear to one of 
the most intelligent and experienced obser- 
vers in that country. It isa picture of in- 
trigue and duplicity. Dr. Thomson writes: 

I cannot give you much in- 
sight into our probable future. Never 
since I have been in Syria were our pros- 
pects more uncertain, more discouraging, 
than they are at this hour. Not even dur- 
ing the war and massacres last summer did 
I feel more perplexed. The French are 
still in Lebanon, and I do not believe they 
intend to leave at all if they can help it. 
To enable them to say to the ‘ Powers’ that 
it would be ruin to leave according to pro- 
mise, they are getting up projects which 
will most likely result in fresh outbreaks in 
the month of May. Already the Chris- 
tians, through their instigation, have be- 
come very insolent. They beat the Druses, 
rob them, and kill them; they even beat 
the Turkish soldiers that are in Lebanon. 
The grand French-Maronite scheme now is 
to restore an Emeer of the Beit Shehaab, a 
grandson of the old Kmeer Besheer, as 
Governor of all Lebanon and Hermon down 
to the Huleh. He is to be clothed with all 
the power of the old Emeer. This petition 
is signed openly all over Lebanon, and the 
French are determined that it shall be 
established. The Christians are encouraged 
to declare that they will not live under 
Turkish rulers, and they do declare this 
without reserve or fear. In the mean- 
while the Turk is augmenting his army in 
this country. He is courting the Druses, 
the Metawilehs, the Mohammedans, the 
Bedouin Arabs, and preparing for the com- 
ing struggle. England is also intensely 
interested in the game, and has a force 
collected not far off that can soon be pre- 
cipitated on our coasts. It is a matter on 
which I never doubt for a moment, that 
England will go to war rather than allow 
France to consolidate her power at the 
head of this sea. The question of peace 
or war hangs on the decision of Napoleon. 
England will avoid war as long as she can 


| with safety to her highways to India, and 


no longer. Napoleon, if he thinks he has 
any chance of making good the possession 
of Syria, will fight for it. : 
‘¢This, in brief, is the state of painful 
uncertainty which hangs over us all. No 
merchant is embarking in any transaction 
that would require a month to wind up—all 
sales are for cash. We missionaries under- 
take nothing new. We will not even rent 
houses for the summer, since we do not 
feel sure we can occupy them. Now, this 
all may pass away. The French may quiet- 
ly withdraw; the Shehaab project be aban- 
doned, and all things restored to the former 
regime. Shall we then have peace? Far 
from it. The European merchants will 
leave. The Christians of Lebanon will flee 
down to Beirut, and all who can will’ es- 
cape to other lands. Moslem fanaticism 


will unite with Druse ferocity and Bedouin 


opinion that the symptoms and characteris-. 


barbarism to render Syria utterly iatoler- 
able. It is no longer possible for the 
Christians to live under Druse rule. It ‘ig 
no longer possible for them to trust their 
Moslem neighbours. It is no Jonger pos- 
sible for them to confide in Turkish sol- 
diers. Syria and Lebanon, in particular, 
can never have peace for any length of 
time, so long as the Turk is supreme gov- 
ernor of the country. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment must be destroyed before we can 
ever have a steady and safe government. 
I cannot pretend to know how these com- 
ing events are to effect our mission. We 
may all be temporarily driven from the 
country, or we may not. But I cannot 
doubt that if driven away for a time, it will 
only be to return under more favourable 
auspices. This land is yet to be evan- 
gelized. The Lord reigns over all, and it 
is his prerogative to bring order out of 
confusion, and life out of death. It is 
through death that life arises, both in the 
natural and the spiritual world.” 

The old Emeer Besheer referred to above 
ruled in Lebanon from about 1815 to 1840. 
He was a Maronite under French protection ; 
and it was under his despotic rule that 
Assad Shidiak was persecuted even unto 
death for renouncing the Maronite Church 
for the simple faith of the gospel. It was 
under the same regime, a French-Maronite _ 

rotectorate, that Dr. Van Dyke and Dr. 

li Smith were driven from Deir-el-Kamar 
in 1840. The Druses rebelled against this 
Maronite despotism, and under Druse au- 
thority and influence our missionaries have 
been more safe and prosperous than ever 
before. So little ground is there for sym- 
pathy in this country for the nominal 
Christians of Mount Lebanon in opposition 
to the Druses. The Maronite ecclesiastics 
are agents of the Papal Church, and are 
+ i by France for its own ends in the 

The Turkish Government at Constanti- 
nople is practically favourable to religious 
liberty. But in the provinces its rule is 
slack and often corrupt, and the fanaticism 
of the Moslems is sometimes incontrollable. 
Dr. Thomson’s idea is that Syria should be 
constituted a Viceroyalty, like Egypt, and 
placed under the joint protection of the 
Great Powers. In these trying times, let 
the missionaries and their cause be ear- 
nestly remembered prayer.— Ind. 


THE LADY AND THE ROBBER. 


In a large, lone house situated in the 


‘south of Kogland, there once lived a lady 


and her two maid-servants They were far 
away from any human habitation, but they 

seemed tg have felt no fear, and to have 

dwelt there peacefully and happily. It was 

the lady’s custom to go round the house 

with her maids every evening, to see that 

all the windows and doors were properly 

secured. 

One night she had accompanied them as 
usual, and ascertained that all was safe. 
They left her in the passage, close to her — 
room, and then went to their own, which 
was quite at the other side of the house. 
As the lady opened her door she distinctly 
saw & man underneath her bed. What 
could she do? Her servants were far away, 
and could not hear her if she screamed for 
help; and even if they had come to her 
assistance, those three weak women were no 
match for a desperate housebreaker. How, 
then, did she act? She trusted in God. 
Quietly she closed the door, and locked it 
on the inside, which she was always in the 
habit of doing. She then leisurely brushed 
her hair, and putting on her gown, she took 
her Bible and sat down to read. She read 
aloud, and chose a chapter which had spe- 
cial reference to God’s watchfulness over 
us, and constant care of us by night and by 
day. When it was finished, she knelt and 
prayed at great length, etill uttering her 
words aloud, particularly commending her- 
self and servants to God’s protection, and 
dwelling upon their utter helplessness and 
dependence upon him to preserve them from 
all dangers. 

At last she arose from her knees, put out 
her candle, and went to bed; but she did 
not sleep. After a few minutes she was 
conscious the man was standing by her bed- 
side. He addressed her, and told her not 
to be alarmed. 7 

“T came here,” said he, “to rob : 
but after the words you have read, and the 
prayer you have uttered, no power on earth 
could induce me to hurt you, or touch a 
thing in your house. But you must remain 
perfectly quiet, and not attempt to interfere 
with me. [I shall now give a signal to m 
companions, which they will understand, 
and then they will away, and you may 
sleep in peace, for Fae you my solema 
word that no one shall harm you, and not 
the smallest thing belonging to you shall be 
disturbed.” 

He then went to the window, opened it, 
and whistled softly. Returning to the lady’s 
side, who had not spoken or moved, he said: 

‘‘Now I am going. Your prayer has 
been heard, and no harm will befall you.”’ 

He left the room, and soon all was quiet, 
and the lady fell asleep, still upheld by that 
calm and beautiful faith and trust. 7 

When the morning dawned and she 
awoke, we may feel sure that she poured 
out her thanksgivings and praise to Him 
who had ‘defended’ her under “ His 
wings,” and “kept” her ‘‘safe under His 
feathers,” so that she was not afraid of any 
terrror by night. 

The man proved true to his word, and 
not a thing in her house was taken. O 
shall we not hope that his heart was 
changed from that day forth, and that he 
forsook his evil courses, and cried to that 
Saviour “‘ who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,’”’ and, even on the cross, 
did not reject the penitent thief! 

From this true story let us learn to put 
our whole trust and confidence in God. 
This lady’s courage was indeed wonderful, 
but “the Lord was her defence upon her 
right hand,”’ and with him all things were 
possible.-—Monthly Packet for October. 


- We have received an extract from a 
letter fully corroborating the remarkable 
anecdote of ‘The Lady and the Robber,” 
in your October number, and adding some 
facts that enhance the wonder and mercy 
of her escape. We quote the words of the 
letter: 

‘Tn the first place, the robber told her if 
she had given the slightest alarm and teken 
of resistance, he was fully determined to 
murder her; so that it was really God’s 
guidance that told her to follow the course 
she did. Then, before he went away, he 
said, ‘I never heard such words before; 


must have the book you read out of;’ and 


carried off the Bible, willingly enough 
given, you may be sure. This happened 
many years ago, and only comparatively 
recently did the lady hear any more of him. 
She was attending a religious meeting 1a 
Yorkshire, where after several noted cler- 
gymen and others had spoken, & man arose, 
stating that he was employed as one of the 
book-hawkers of the Society, and told the 
story of the midnight adventure, as testi- 
mony to the wonderful power of the word of 
God. He concluded with, ‘I am that man.’ 
The lady arose from her seat in the hall, 
and said quietly, ‘It is all quite true; I am 
the lady,’ and sat down again.”’— Monthly 
Packet for December. 
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Dhe Presi 


Broapwayr, New York. 


ofthe Genera Assembly informs 
“us that the receipts for the Contingent 
 Fand of the General Assembly are only 


bout-balf the amount paid in last year. 
fond that: the printing of" 


Minutes’ and the various expenses at- 
tending the” méecting of the Assembly are 
@efrayed; unless Presbyteries should 
3 more liberal, the. fund will not be suffi- 
cient even to pay for getting out the Min- 
utes... Formerly, the more wealthy Presby- 
teries..wore.accustomed to forward a consid- 
erably larger sum then was required to pay 
for the copies of Minutes ordered. At 
most of them have abandoned nee 
practice, and demand a fall equivalen 
for every half. dollar remitted. 
What isto bé done in this state of things? 
ntérs, binders, and mailers cannot be 
xpected to do their work for nothing. 
Jrethren, Send on more, money. The Pres- 
tery 


‘New York sets a noble example; 
Jet, other. large and wealtby Presbyteries 
follow it... 

~- Wan.—The civil war now involving our 
country necessarily prostrates business to a 
Jarge extent. «Even. the wealthy classes 
feel ite effects; and the poor are poorer 
than ever. ‘Should the war be protracted, 
this stringency must increase. Every one, 
therefore, should be persuaded in time to 
Gtittail expenses, avoid extravagance, dimin- 
jah their wants, and lay by a fund for cha- 
rity to mitigate the distresses of the poor. 
‘We are; one family, and every one should 
feel a sympathy for his suffering“fellows. 
GRresie.—This gallant 
young soldier, who fell by a cannon shot at 
the late battle at Bethel, Virginia, was a 
Philadelphian. - He graduated with honour 
at the Philadelphia High School, aud after- 
Wards ‘at the Military Academy at West 
Point:’* His first battle proved his last. 
His mutilated body was brought to his 
native city, and buried from his father’s 


residence on the 14th inst. with great civic | 


and military honours. He was only twenty- 
seyen years old, . 


DANVILLE QuaRTEeRLy Review.—We 
have before us the secend number of this 
néw ‘quarterly, the contents of which are: 
The Claims of Emanuel Swedenborg to 
Divine Revelation. 2. The Nature and 
Import of a Christian Profession. 3. Ulf- 
las. 4. Cuba from a Recent View. 
5. State of the Country, and a Discourse of 
Dr. R. J.Breckinridge, delivered on the 
day of National Humiliation, January 4th, 
1861; at Lexington, Kentucky. 6. Bibli- 
ogtaphy. 7, Critical Notices and New 
Pablications. The article on the State of 
the Country is by Dr. Breckinridge, and is 
m very earnest and powerful argument 


against secession. 


.. Tue ASSEMBLY STEREO- 
SCOPED.—The Messrs. McAllister of Phila- 
delphia, the. celebrated opticians, availed 
tliemselves of the presence, in the place of 
méeting, of the officers and a large portion 
of the members of the late General Assem- 
bly, a few minutes in advance of one of 
their sessions, to stereoscope them. Of 
course, within the small compass of such a 

icture, the whole Assembly could not be 
included, and some who are most con- 
gpicuous were not members at all. Never- 
theless, the view is an interesting one, and 
will no doubt be sought for by many, who 
will be interested in a memorial of one of 
the most important religious convocations 
ever assembled in this or any other country. 


Feature or THE TimEes.—A new 
outlet for the expression of patriotic feeling 
has been opened in the production of letter 
envelopes, upon which are printed, in col- 
ours, various devices, on most of which the 
American flag is unfolded, and on nota 
few the wit and caricaturist have exerted 
their skill. We have collected, as memo- 
rials of the time, most of them, with brief 
mottoes or loyal verses. We have been 
told that six hundred varieties of these 
are already extant, thus opening a new 
trade for operatives. A friend has sent us 
a few from the seceded States, in which 
the confederate flag is displayed. This 
flag consists of three horizontal bars of two 
red and one white, and on a blue square in 
the upper corner seven stars. We have 
also had the curiosity to collect the emble- 
matical breastpins of silver and baser me- 
tals, various also in their devices, and which 
many wear on the breast of their coats. 


As these are connected with memorable | 


events, and as they express a current his- 
tory, they are worthy of preservation, and 
we presume some will collect them entire. 


Princeton Cottece.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of the College of New Jersey 
will take place on Wednesday next, 26th 
inst. On Tuesday, at 11 o'clock, the Annual - 
Oration before the Literary Societies will be 
delivered by Rev. Wm. C. Cattell, late Pro- 
fessor in’ Lafayette College. The Alumni 
Meeting will be held at 4 o’clock, and the 
Junior Exhibition at 8 o’clock, P. M. 


A RELIGION OF CHEATS. 


HE Chinese are punctual in their reli- 
_ «gious offerings to the gods, and per- 
haps think that the neglect of these would 
imperil their salvation. They have, how- 
ever, a strict regard to economy in these 
services, and are ingenious in their devices 
for imparting a cheap character to their 
religion. If an animal is to be offered, 
they take special care that by age, mutila- 
tion, or emaciation, it is fit for nothing else. 
When they come into their temples-with 
the products of the soil as thank-offerings, 
the jars of grain, seemingly full, would in- 
dicate the heartiness of their feelings; but 
on closer inspection it is found that a piece 
of paper is pasted over the mouth of each, 
and this barely covered with grain, while 
the jarisempty. If an offering of money 
is made, they make a dollar of pasteboard, 
- govered with silver paper, and not of one 
farthing’s value. Thus they cheat their 
consciences and their gods at the same time. 
We pity their delusion, and yet it is to be 
apprehended that even among Christians 
there is a little of the same ingenuity in 
self-cheatery. God cannot be mocked by 
a mere heartless, external offering, it is 
true; he requires honesty and sincerity in 
those who approach him; and yet is not 
the attempt often made to cheat him and’ 
conscience? Is it not often a study to 
make our religion as cheap as possible? 
In the hurried offering of formal prayer; 
in the careless reading of his word; in the 
niggardiiness of our pecuniary offerings ; 
in our neglect of adequate support of the 
gospel among ourselves, and in its trans. 
mission to others, are we not imitating the 
Billy devices of the followers of Confucius, 
-who think that God requires nothing more 
than a form of religion, which has no deep 
interest in the heart? If we send missiona- 
ries'to teach the heathen of the necessity 
of a heart-worship, we might, with much 
propriety, commence the reform at home. 


AY. | 


-and-in -all its 
interested research of the author, and has 


able and highly creditable production, and 


was recently delivered as an anniversary 
address before the students of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and both Professors 
and students pronounced it to be remark- 
able for its original views and literary 
merit. To the philosophic mind it will be 
@ treat, and as the subject is one of rising 
interest, it will claim attention. 


a survey of the present state of opinion, among 
both philosophers and theologians, upon the 
question of reconciling reason and revelation, 
and harmonizing the existing bodies of know- 
ledge or sciencés, which have respectively 
flowed from them. Four parties or classes aro 
distinguished as together comprehending all 
the actual and possible views in regard to this 
question—the Extremists, who would render 
reason and revelation hostile to each other; 
the Indifferentists, who would disjoin and se- 
clude them from each other; the Impatients, 
who are in haste to combine them illogically 
and prematurely; and the Despondents, who 
disparage them both, and despair of their har- 
mony. 


in opposition to them it is argued that reason 
and revelation are neither repellant nor indif- 
ferent, nor at present either wholly reconcile- 
able or wholly unreconcileable, but are rather 
in a process of reconciliation from age to age, 
whereby all that is discovered in nature is 
made, more and more, to confirm and illus- 
trate all that is revealed in Scripture, until at 
length human science shall perfectly coincide 
with Divine omniscience. 
in the earlier stage of this reconciliation. The 
great schism, which began at the Reformation, 
between human and divine knowledge is at its 
height. 


terests, deranging the whole educational sys- 
tem, and issuing in the practical evils of sec- 
tarianism and infidelity. The time has come 
when it behooves us, in the interest both of 
philosophy and of theology, both of civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity, to consider the pro- 
blem of a logical organization of the mass of 
knowledge by means of a logical affiliation of 
reason and revelation, or of a healing the sects 


healing the schisms of truth. 
by the author under the name of the ULtimaTE 


in a sense still future, and because as to all 
previous philosophy it must be final and con- 
clusive, being that one perfect system of know- 
ledge that shall result from the historical in- 
teraction of reason and revelation, and have 
its practical issue in the millennium, after 
which prophets and sages have ever aspired. 


project of this ultimate philosophy, and dis- 
cusses the practical questions of the time and 
the mode of inaugurating it. 
dix is added, giving a scheme of academic 
studies for its inauguration, arranged with 
reference to the present and prospective state 
of the sciences. 


preserve and promote the unity of the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church. 
garded it as one of the most signal mercies 
God has bestowed upon our Zion, that he 
has enabled us to present the spectacle of 
a denomination which, amidst the distract- 
ing tendencies of the last ten years, rending 
asunder, as they have, sister churches, still 
stretched its boundaries to the full extent 
of this broad land—from the St. Lawrence 
to the Rio Grande, and from New York to 
San Francisco. 
God for this gracious boon, we fear, how- 
ever, have been mingled too much of that 
pride which goeth before a fall; and there 
are now indications that this great Old- 
school Church is to share the calamity 
which has rent others in twain. 
what we can learn, we fear there is little 
ground for hope that the South will con- 
tinue its connection with the Assembly. 
Circumstances, however, may occur between 
this and the time for the meetings of their 
judicatories which will put a different aspect 
upon this question; and we sincerely hope 
such may be the fact. 


of a feeling in portions of the West and 
North-west, which, although it may not lead 
to division, will nevertheless, if carried out, 
practically disturb the Church’s harmony 
and unity. Some of the brethren from that 
section did not hesitate to assign as the 
reason of certain votes given in the late 
Assembly, their determination to let the 
Eastern portion of the Church feel that 
‘there isa North-West.”’ Beloved brethren, 
we assure you that we did not need to be 
reminded of that fact. 
years we have watched with wonder and 
gratification the great empire rising, as if 
by magic, from the prairies and the wilder- 
nesses of that vast section of our continent. 
And the East has not been unmindful of 
its claims as a field for the extension of our 
Zion. 
appealed to our churches in its behalf; our 
people have poured out hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in aid of its operations for 
missions, education, church-building, and 
every other good cause. 
tion of its useful and valued ministers are 
contributions from the same source. 
hardly fair, therefore, for our brethren of 
that section to twit the East with not re- 
membering that there is a North-West, or 
for the Cincinnati Presbyter to say, as in 
last week’s issue, ‘The day is past when 
this section can be ignored and vetoed, as 
it has been for several years, by the help of, 
the East and South.” 


nobody in the East has had the slightest 
disposition to “ignore” or “veto” them, 
or ia any way to frustrate their just wishes 
and rights. As to the statement of our 
Cincinnati contemporary, that “two years 
ago the Assembly at Indianapolis elected 
Professors in the Seminary at Chicago with- 
out any regard to the known wishes of the 
majority of the North-West,” we beg leave 
to say that he has put an interpretation on 
that action not warranted by the facts. 
The state of the case was simply this:—A 


been carefully thought out. It is a very 


will serve to show that Mr. Shields occu- 
pies a high place among our Presbyterian 
ministry. The substance of the pamphlet 


The main object of the essay is stated to be 


These views are separately discussed, and 


As yet, society is 


The movements inaugurated by Lu- 
ther and Bacon have proceeded apart until 
they have reached a perilous extreme. As 
the result, we now have a complete anarchy 
of the sciences, showing itself in a correspond- 
ing anarchy of opinions, institutions, and in- 


of the school, the Church, and the State, by 
The solution of this problem is anticipated 


Paitosopny, which is so called because it is 


The latter half of the essay contains the 


And an appen- 


SECTIONALIZING. 


HIS journal, as our readers well know, 
has uniformly used its influence to 


We have re- 


With our thankfulness to 


From 


We regret to observe, also, the existence 


For these many 


We have studied its wants, we have 


And a large por- 


It is 


Our good brethren may rest assured that 


benevolent gentleman had offered ¢he As- 
sembly the munificent donation of $100,000 
fon the establishment of a North-Western 
Theological Seminary, and the Assembly, 


‘pied it. 


in accepting it, carried out what were gene- 


~ They might 
saying virtually to him, « We have got your 
money, and we shall not trouble ourselves 
as to your preferences in disposing of it.’’ 
The Assembly, as we judge, very properly 
considered it more courteous aud kind to 
soncur in the intentions of the benevolent 
gentleman to whom they expressed them- 
selves so much indebted. After all, too, 
our contemporary is mistaken in ascribing 
the action on that occasion to the allied 
East and South. On recurring to the re- 
ports of that meeting we find that on the 
election of the Professor of Theology, which 
we presume might be considered the test 
vote, 274 votes were cast, of which the 
gentleman chosen received 214. Surely 
those 214 votes were not all from the South 
and East. We know, moreover, from what 
we ourselves heard at the time from North- 
Western. brethren, that some who were at 
the outset strongly opposed to the arrange- 
ments ultimately made, felt that under the 
circumstances the Assembly could not have 
done otherwise than as they did. We men- 
tion these facts to show, what we are sure 
was the case, that sectionalism had nothing 
to do with the result arrived at. 

We sincerely regret that the idea of an 
antagonism between one portion of the 
Church and another should even be pre- 
sumed to exist; and much more, that it 
should be introduced into the newspapers 
and assigned as the reason for important 
ecclesiastical action. In this stormy day espe- 
cially, we need to draw more closely, rather 
than by any means to loosen the cords which 
bind the different sections of the Church 
and the land together. For ourselves, we 
have always striven, so far as in us lay, no 
for any section or local interests. We have 
aimed to know no Hast or West, no North 
or South, but simply the Church, and the 
whole Church; and we are as ready to lend 
the aid of this journal to promote the in- 
terests of the great North-west, as for those 
of the section in which our lot is cast, or 
as for any other portion of our land. 


WHAT IS NEWS? 


N the perpetual state of excitement in 
which the public mind is kept every 
one seems eager for news. Even steam 
and lightning do not convey news swiftly 
enough to gratify this eagerness. News- 
mongers, as a matter of course, take advan- 
tage of this demand, and we hear almost 
every hour of the day the vociferation of 
the newsboys, proclaiming second, third, 
and even fourth editions of papers, with 
important and startling intelligence from 
the seat of war. For the most part, the 
announcements are mere rumours, often 
canards, and even when true, requiring 
much modification and amendment to bring 
them within the line of truth. Every one 
seems to be aware of this, and yet every 
one purchases what the boys call «‘extrees,” 
in hopes of satisfying an almost morbid 
love for news. The Government is at 
length persuaded of the importance of 
keeping secrets to itself, although we be- 
lieve it has not been as cautious as it 
should have been in this respect. The 
only way to ‘keep secrets’ is to have no 
confidants, for he who is entrusted with a 
secret is uneasy and restless until he finds 
a friend to whom he can reveal it ‘con- 
fidentially.”” This done, the world will 
soon know it. In great military enter- 
prises, movements to be successful should 
be made secretly. Premature disclosure 
may defeat the best conceived strategical 
plans, and General Scott has more than 
once complained that the newapapers have, 
by their officious announcements, rendered 
it necessary far him to alter his pro- 
gramme. We would not pretend to stay 
the eagerness in the public mind for news, 
knowing it to be hopeless, but we may 
caution readers to distrust first accounts, 
and guard them against the multiplicity of 
floating rumours. We find it difficult to 
make up our “ War Items,” from the fact 
that the intelligence of one day often contra- 
dicts that of the former. We endeavour to 
approximate the truth as nearly as possible, 
and to state facts simply and without em- 
bellishment. As the Northern troops are 
concentrating in vast masses in the near 
neighbourhood of the Confederate forces, a 
few days may bring on a fearful collision. 
Let the soldiery be remembered in the 
prayers of all Christians. Their privations, 
toils, and dangers, should awaken general 
sympathy. 


A HEAVY LOSS TO ITALY. 


ILE last uropean arrivals bring intelli- 
gence of the death of Count Cavour, 

on the Gth of June, in the fifty-second 
year of his age, after only about a week’s 
illness. Ilis disease was something like 
apoplexy, no doubt brought on by his nu- 
merous cares, and almost total neglect of 
bodily exercise. The death of this remark- 
able man is one of the heaviest calamities 
which could have befallen Italy, or indeed 
Kurope, and we might almost say the cause 
of enlightened liberty throughout the old 
world. Unless it be the Emperor of the 
French, there was no man whose departure 
from the active stage of European politics 
could have left so wide achasm. Undoubt- 
edly, as a statesman he had no superior, 
and possibly no equal. The writer of this 


has frequently heard the Rev. Dr. Revel, | 


who knew him personally, speak of his 
abilities as almost unparalleled. Amongst 
other things he said of him, that his ac- 
quaintance with the internal affairs of all 
the pea European powers was almost as 
thorough as that of their own Cabinet 
Ministers, and that he did not doubt that 
if called at that moment to the post of Pre- 
wier of Kngland, he would be perfectly at 
home in it, and would fill it with as emi- 
nent ability as any one who had ever occu- 
A portion of his early life was 
spent in England, and to that circumstance 
he was indebted, no doubt, in a large mea- 
sure, for his enlightened and liberal views. 
Though nominally a Romanist, he was the 
friend of the persecuted Waldenses, and it 
was his powerful hand that broke the chains 
which had bound them for centuries. On 
one occasion, when a commission of the 
Waldenses called on him to present their 
grievances, he interrupted them at the out- 
set of their statement, by telling them that 
he understood it all perfectly, as indeed he 
did every thing else, and at once made ar- 
rangements for their relief. 

To the same great miod the world is in- 
debted for the present enfeebled and almost 
defunct condition of the Papal power. His 
sagacity and statesmanship devised and car- 
ried out the plans which have wrested from 
the Pope his temporal power. His eye was 
upon Venetia, too; and had he been spared, 
that oppressed province would soon have 
shared the freedom of united and regener- 
ated Italy. Austria and the Pope hated 
and feared him more cordially than any 
man of his gencration, the Emperor of the 
French not excepted. 

The death of such a man at such a time 


PRES 


mature and complete. oe 
DEATH OF DR. ELY. 


HE Rev. Ezra Stynes Ery, DD., 
departed this life at his residence in 
Philadelphia on the 17th inst., in bis se- 
venty-fifth year. The deceased for many 
years occupied a distinguished place in the 
Presbyterian Church, having been the pas- 
tor of the Third Church in Philadelphia 
for twenty-one years, and of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Buttonwood street, in‘ the 
northern part of the city, for eight years. 
He was a native of New Knagland, and the 
son of a clergyman. He was, as a preach- 
er, remarkably fluent and practical, and by 
the suavity of his manners secured a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. He 
was also a voluminous writer on theological 
points, and so active and untiring in his 
habits of diligence as to accomplish an un- 
usual amount of work. He was truly a 
busy man. The characteristics of his mind 
were clearness and sprightliness. At one 
time he possessed a large fortune, which he 
lost in a speculative enterprise in Missouri, 
having, however, a religious bearing, so 
that in his last days he was dependent. Ino 
his best days, when we knew him, he was 
large hearted in his hospitality, and gene- 
rous in his charitable and benevolent gifts. 
He was twice married, and a widow and 
several children survive him. Dr. Ely was 
attacked with paralysis about ten years ago, 
which greatly enfeebled his mind, and en- 
tirely secluded him from public life. His 
cotemporaries, for the most part, had pre- 
ceded him to the grave, and to the present 
generation he was comparatively unknown. 
He was a good man, and his release frout a 
life of inaction and suffering has been to 
him a joyful surprise. 


PRIESTS Versus THE POPE. 


ECENT letters from Florence and Rome 

to the English papers represent a very 
hostile feeling in the Italian populations to- 
wards the priests, or rather towards the 


tions of some of the bishops, forbidding any 
notice to be taken in the churches of the 
grand national festival of June 2. A re- 
cent Thursday was one of the great festivals 
of the Church—Corpus Domini” day. 
«The procession,” we read in a letter from 
Florence, ‘‘has gone off quietly, but shoro 
almost entirely of its usual splendour. 
Hitherto the municipality, all the State 
officials, and the troops, with their bands, 
attended. To-day all these were absent, 
and the procession was one solely of eccle- 
siastics. 
separate churches, when the procession was 
over, [ never saw any thing so ‘hang-dog’ 
.as the appearance of these priests. In or- 
der to make their absence from the proces- 
sion still more marked, the National Guards 
are marching through the streets without 
arms, and have bands playing at various 
places. ‘The leading men appear to do all 
they can to check the expression of the 
popular dislike to the priests. All priests, 
however, are not anti-national. Yesterday 
there was another great Tuscan commemo- 
ration here, in memory of the Tuscan Le- 
gion which was so cruelly cut up in 1849. 
There was an enormous gathering—all the 
civil authorities, and all the military—and 
a magnificent scene it was. But of all the 
bold speeches I have ever heard or read, 
none exceeded the boldness of the address 
of the priest on this occasion. He claimed 
both Rome and Venice for United Italy, 
without any reserve or equivocation, and 
equally unreservedly spoke against the 
temporal power of the Pope. I understand 
that those who have left the Roman Church, 
but who are determined not to adopt any 
other ready-made Church, are sanguine as 
to a gradual but large accession of members, 
and the formation, in due time, of an Ita- 
lian Church. But I have been somewhat 
surprised to hear it said by those who have 
been watching, and are themselves con- 
verts, that at Rome itself the people are far 
more ready to embrace Protestantism in 
some already fixed form than in any other 
part of Italy.” | 


EFFECT of the ASSEMBLY’S ACTION. 


are frequently made of us 

as to whether or not the Southern 
churches will probably secede. Our read- 
ers are perbaps as competent to answer the 
question as ourselves. The cutting off the 
mail communication, of course, prevents 
our hearing from the secession States; but 
such information as we have, we are will- 


A minister of high standing in Missouri 


thus writes: 

Affairs were dark enough before our Gen- 
eral Assembly, but they are darker now. I 
have never known good men before go so far 
out of their way to do so much mischief. 
-That body has no more right to determine 
the allegiance of its members than they had 
to settle the conflict between Francis II. and 
Victor Emmanuel. I have all along been a 
decided Union man, yet it has been under 
many difficulties. It seems to me that both 
State and Church are dving all they can to 
drive us off. 

Another esteemed pastor also writes from 


Missouri as follows: 

I love the Church. It had been my fondl 
cherished hope that we could illustrate the 
truth, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.” 
But the Assembly has been legislating about 
the kingdoms of this world. And I fear the 
consequence of such legislation will be that 
those who do not believe it to be the duty of 
the Church to legislate in such a sphere, 
will leave it to its newly-discovered preroga- 
tive, and turn their attention ‘‘to the things 
that are God’s.” 

The action of the Assembly was very un- 
necessary. 1. Before the meeting in Phila- 
delphia, for a long time, the published senti- 
ments of the Church were that nothing more 
ought to be done by that Assembly than the 
necessary business. We confided in such de- 
clarations. We were deceived. 

2. We were not represented as we should 
have been, had we anticipated such extraordi- 
nary action. That fact was obvious from the 
roll of the Assembly; and advantage was 
taken of such absence. 

3. It is not the office of the General Assem- 
bly to decide about the civil dissensions of the 
people. The basis of those dissensions was a 
diversity of interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States. The Assembly is not 
the proper tribunal to decide on questions so 
arising. 

4, Right or wrong, de facto, there are two 
governments in these States, separated by well 
defined geographical lines. It cannot be the 
province of the Assembly to decide that the 
citizens, or the churches and ministry of one 
section owe loyalty to the other. The Assem- 
bly expressed a gratuitous opinion that de- 
cided nothing. They could not intelligently 


listening to a full argument on questions for- 
eign to its organization, and to the objects of 
its existence. Its deliverance, therefore, was 
an absurdity. 

A layman in Maryland who writes, dis- 
continuing his paper, says: 

I am a Presbyterian, and pray to God to 
keep me steadfast in the faith; but I cannot 
consent to the doctrines put forth by the last 


General Assembly. You have divided our 
Church. You have seen the Methodist 


doubt,.in his.own.way and at his own time, |. 


clerical hierarchy, on account of the injunc- | 


As they were returning to their | 


ing to place at the disposal of our readers. | 


decide on the separation of the States without. 


BYTERIAN. 


To ‘Victor Church torn to pieces by the same doctrines; | 


but you comld not profit by their example. 
Presbyterians this have al- 
iways prided themselves on the course our 
Churcli.has takemy but now we must be silent. 

ur Charch is Pént asunder, and we shall 
make war On’one another, when we should be 
brethren. May the Lord interpose with his 


information. Qther letters speak in the 
same general tone. Our readers can form 
their own opinions. 


SCOTCH GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


HE General Assembly of the Free 
Church commenced its sittings on 
Thursday, 23d May, at noon. The Hall 
was, if possible, more densely crowded than 
usual on the opening day. Dr. Buchanan, 
Moderator of last Assembly, delivered a 
discourse of great beauty and pathos, from 
Zechariah i. 5—<‘‘Qur fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, do they live for 
ever?” After public worship, the Assem- 
bly was constituted in the usual manner, 
and then proceeded to the choice of a 
Moderator. The retiring Moderator pro- 
| posed, amid enthusiastic acclamation, Dr. 
Candlish as his successor in the chair, who 
was unanimously elected. 
_ The General Assembly of the Established 
Church was opened on Thursday, 23d May, 
by Lord Belhaven, her Majesty’s Lord High 
Commissioner. His grace held a levee at 
Holyrood Palace, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
which was attended by a large number of 
clergymen and gentlemen. After the levee 
his grace went in state to the High-church, 
by way of Abbey Hill and Waterloo Place, 
and North Bridge, and the procession at- 
tracted a large assemblage to witness it. 
In the High-church Dr. Maitland, retiring 
Moderator, preached from Revelation iii. 
20. After sermon the commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the Assembly Hall, where the 
Moderator constituted the Court by prayer. 
Dr. Maitland, after expressing his high 
sense of the honour conferred on him in 
his being appointed to the chair, proposed 
as his successor the Rev. Colin Smith of 
Inverary, who was unanimously elected. 
Her Majesty’s commission to Lord Belha- 
ven and her usual letter was read, and re- 
corded. . 
The reports of proceedings of these two 
Presbyterian Assemblies are very volumin- 
ous, but they chiefly refer to routine busi- 
ness and church cases of local interest. 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

Syrian Steamers—FParting with Fellow Travel- 
lers—Embarkation for Jaffa —A Job’s Com- 
forter—Historic Coasting—Sidon— Tyre and 
the Fulfilment of Prophecy—Sarepta— Ccsa- 
rea—Felix and Agrippa—Mt. Carmel and 
Elijah’s Miracles—Landing at Jaffa— Scram- 
ble for Buksheesh—A Cordial Geeting— 
Jaffa from Without and from Within—A 
Walk through Orange Groves—An Evening’s 
Talk under a Hospitable Roof, 


The steamers on the Syrian coast in the 
winter months are most uncertain in their 
movements. There are three lines—French, 
Austrian, and Russian—kept up by their re- 
spective governments for diplomatic and poli- 
tical purposes, their receipts falling far short 
of their expenses On several occasions when 
we have travelled upon them, our party, in- 
cluding its Anglican and American branches, 
have been the only first cabin passengers. 
During the long voyage from Constantinople 
to Beirut, we had the ship to ourselves most 
of the way. In fact, there are not passengers 
or trade for more than one line, but the great 
powers of Europe are jealous of the aggres- 
sions of each other in the Orient, and if one 
has a line of steamers, 80 must they all. Eng- 
land runs a double line as far as Alexandria, 
and the merchant screws virtually continue 
the line along the Syrian coast. The French 
have the newest, largest, and best found ships, 
and are fairly entitled to preference. 

It was our purpose to take the Austrian 
steamer from Beirut southward, because she 
was to sail a day sooner than the French, and 
because she called at Caiapha, where we 
thought of landing, and the French did not. 
But after waiting, with our baggage all ready, 
the entire appointed day, no Austrian steamer 
appeared, nor that night either, nor the next 
day, so that once more we were constrained to 
resort to the French. Our departure from the 
Bellevue Hotel at Beirut was subject to the un- 
pleasant contingency of leaving behind our 
English friends, who had borne us company 
by sea and land these weeks past, and who 
were to have been with us for weeks to come. 
But that Constantinople sight-seeing was too 
much for a young lady of the family. She 
was shut up in her state-room during the fort- 
night we were coming to Beirut, and after 
landing here, her physician announced that 
she was suffering from a low typhoid fever, 
such as travellers in the East not unfrequently 
acquire, from over-exertion and exposure. The 
General was very anxious to continue their 
journey, and on the day of our departure had 
the consent of her physician that the patient 
might be taken aboard the steamer provided 
the sun shone out bright and clear, and a boat 
was got ready for the purpose. But when we 
left the hotel it was raining, and the rain in- 
creased as the day advanced, until at last the 
hour for sailing came, and our good friends, 
much to our disappointment as well as theirs, 
were left behind. We have not ceased to re- 
gret the loss of fellow-travellers—so sensi- 
ble, so unassuming, so pious, and in every 
way so worthy and excellent. Having refer- 
red to the physician they employed at Beirut, 
it affurds me pleasure to say that this gentle- 
man was our fellow-countryman, Dr. Barclay, 
Jr., son of Dr. Barclay of Jerusalem, who, 
though a young man,has already secured a 
large practice among English and American 


Y | residents and visitors, and deserves it all, as 


well as the many good things said of him. 
With such men as he and his hrother-in-law, 
Mr. Johnson, our Consul, to represent their 
country abroad, Americans will never have 
reason to be ashamed. 

Our steamer from Beirut was the Sinai, and 
our route as scriptural as our name. - Coasting 
along as we do, we have the shore near at 
hand all the way. Names of renown, mighty 
in the past, crowd that strand. Tyre, Sidon, 
and Czaosarea are most conspicuous—the two 
former once the commercial centres of the 


world. Sidon boasts an antiquity equal to 


almost any other city of which there is a trace 
remaining. It claims to have been founded 
by a grandson of Noah; it is mentioned in the 
book of Genesis with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and was in the midst of an affluent prosperity 
when the Israelites entered Canaan. But the 
days of its glory are long since departed. 
Conquered successively by Shalmaneser, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus, by Alexander the Great, by 
the Seleucidz and the Ptolemies, and four 
times captured and plundered during the wars 
of the Crusaders, it was finally abandoned, 
and lay waste for centuries. The present 
town is of modern date, has a population of 
some five or six thousand, and carries on a 
small trade in silks and fruits, the neighbour- 
hood being celebrated for the latter. 

But great as has been the fall of Sidon, that 
of Tyre is far greater. Let any one, with this 
wretched Arab village before him, open his 
Bible and read the burden of Tyre, in the 26th 
chapter of Ezekiel. Proud and presumptuous 
in the days of her prosperity, she exalted her- 
self against God, and insulted his holy city, 
and the divinely inspired prophet uttered 
against her a coming humiliation and devasta- 
tion. She was then what England boasts her- 
self to-day—* Mistress of the seas.” All peo- 
ples and climes poured their treasures into her 


lap; her merchants were princes, her habita- 


- ~ We have given the foregoing as items of. 


tions the homes of luxury. But God, in his | 


righteous displeasure, thus spake by his pro- 
phet, “Behold I am against thee, O Tyrus, 
and will cause many nations to come up against 
thee, as the sea causeth his waves to come up.” 
“And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, 
and make a prey of thy merchandize; and 


they shall break down thy walls and destroy 


thy pleasant houses; and they shall lay thy 
stones,and thy timber in the midst of the wa- 
ter. And I will cause the noise of thy songs 
to cease; and the sound of thy harps shall no 
more be heard. And I will make thee like the 
top of a rock; thou shalt be a place to spread 


nets upon; thou shalt be built no more; for I, . 


the Lord, have spoken it, saith the Lord God.” 
The remainder of the chapter, to the conclu- 
sion, is a sublime dirge and apostrophe over 
her utter and hopeless ruin. 

’ When these emphatic words of the prophet 
were written, there was but little prospect of 
their fulfilment; but the passing stranger 
from distant lands, even as “he runs may 
read’”’ the truth of that long past prophecy in 
the wreck and desolation of the Tyre of to- 
day. | 

Though the ‘“‘daughter of Sidon” Tyre, is 
of very ancient date, in the time of David it 
was flourishing, and Hiram, one of its kings, 
assisted Svlomon in building the Temple. 
The same conquerors who triumphed over 
Sidon also devastated Tyre, with an over- 
throw more complete and more lasting. The 
words of the prophet have been fulfilled, even 
in the minutest particulars. The present 
town of about four thousand inhabitants, is 
chiefly a collection of wretched hovels, per- 
meated by narrow, filthy alleys, and the trade 
is carried on by a few crazy fishing boats. A 
little cotton, tabacco, charcoal, and a few mill- 
stones, make up the commerce of the once 
haughty and luxurious mistress of the seas. 

The harbour is filled up with sand aod rub- 
bish, and the low, wet nature of the soil 
renders it particularly unhealthy, so that it 
can “be built no more.” Her “walls” are 
‘‘broken down,” her “ pleasant houses” are 


“destroyed,” and her “stones and timber” 


are literally “laid in the water,” as the water 
near the shore is full of broken columns and 
massive stones. The poor creatures who find 
a scanty subsistence amid these desolations 
have neither skill or heart for the music 
which rang through the merry halls of proud 
and prosperous Tyre, and thus “the noise of 
her sungs has ceased,” and “‘ the sound of her 
harps is heard no more.” Let the infidel 
read these records, written by the mighty 
hand of God’s retributive providence, and 
that written ages before by the pen of his 
inspiration, and account for the concurrence 
of the two if he can. Which is the more 
philosophical or the more sensible, to ascribe 
it to a mere fortuitous coincidence, or to say 
that He, who rules over the affairs of men, 
foretold his purposes against a wicked city, 
and that, in his own appointed time, he made 
his words true? 

Oa that desolate shore, near to Sidon, is 
another point we must not pass unnoticed. It 
is the site of Sarepta, the touching story of 
whose widow, with her little meal and cruse 
of oil, is a beautiful, rich, perennial fountain 
of encouragement to faith and confidence in 
God’s people in all ages. A heap of rubbish 
is all that now remains of the village which 
God so honoured by his miraculous power, 
and which the Son of God subsequently hon- 
oured by using it as an illustration in his dis- 
courses to his own townsmen of Nazareth. 

Farther down the coast is Acre, the ancient 
Ptolemais, but deriving its renown first from 
the occupation of the Crusaders, and its name, 
“St. Jean D’Acre,” from the Knights of St. 
John, and also, as the reader well knows, from 
the prominence it occupies in modern Euro- 
pean warfare, having been bombarded and 
blown to pieces ever so often, the last time by 
the British fleet in 1840. 

Caiapha, which has become a landing for 
the steamers in late years, is a place of no 
interest to the traveller; but above it rises the 
high ridge of Mount Carmel, on whose sides 
Elijah slew the priests of Baal; from whose 
summit the same prophet’s servant looked 
over the sea for the coming rain for which 
his master prayed, and from whose heights 
the holy man of God espied the Shunamite 
woman coming in search of him, that he 
might relume the light of her household by 
bringing to life her dead child. The point of 
Mount Carmel next Caiapha is occupied by 
the Convent of the Carmelite Monks, the 
finest conventual structure in Palestine, and 
more celebrated for its good cheer and com- 
fortable accommodations for wayfarers than 
any hotel in the land. The old building was 
left almost a ruin after the retreat of Napo- 
leon, having been occupied as a hospital, and 
plundered ; but one of the monks begged funds 
to rebuild it through Europe and portions of 
Asia and Africa. The result is the present 
fine building, erected at an expense of about 
one hundred thousand dollars. The zealous 
monk, whose efforts accomplished all this, has 
appropriated the inscription of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s, London, by carving on 


the stones of the Convent, ‘Si monumentum 
queris, circumspece.” 


In lack of hotel accommodations, the con- 
vents of both the Latin and Greek churches in 
the East are open for the entertainment of 
travellers. They refuse to receive pay, but it 
is understood that each guest will leave at 
least as much as he would have paid at a 
hotel. I have but little doubt that some of 
them find this branch of their business a 
source of no inconsiderable income. I can 
bear witness that the worthy friars, whatever 
their personal habits as to creature comforts, 
manage to serve up a dinner of as many 
courses, and as well prepared, as if they had 
been educated in a Paris restaurant. The 
Mount Carmel Convent, in this respect, is 
primus inter pares.” 

On that same desolate shore are the ruins 
of Czesarea, the city of Herod, and once the 
capital of Palestine. To the Christian reader 
it is full of interest, as the place where Cor- 
nelius prayed and fasted; where he was won 
to tha gospel as the first Gentile convert ; 
where Paul was imprisoned two years; where 
Felix trembled under his preaching; and 
where his powerful appeals almost persuaded 
Agrippa to be a Christian. Here, too, 
Eusebius, the great historian, was born, and 
spent most of his life; and here Origen lived 
and wrote most of his works. But the city 
built by an ambitious Jewish prince as a last- 
ing monument to his name, is now a wretch- 
ed scene of desolation, chiefly remarkable as 
a haunt for robbers. Two or three years 
since a band of these ruffians made a de- 
scent upon a company of American mission- 
aries, and robbed them. The missionaries 
appealed to the Pasha, and, as usual, many 
promises were made, and, as usual, nothing 


| was done. 


But it is time we were completing our voy- 
age to Jaffa. Compared with the long and un- 
comfortable trip from Smyrna to Beirut, this 


has been a very agreeable one. Our greatest. 


apprehension from the beginning as to reach- 
ing Jerusalem had been from the difficulty 
in landing at Jaffa. There is nothing wor- 
thy the name of harbour on all the coast of 
Syria. At Beirut, the present commercial 
capital, it is quite an open roadstead, and 
ships anchor so insecurely, that when the 
weather is at all bad they are compelled to 
put out tosea. The French boat l’Amerique, 
which brought us hither, not long since 
snapped both cables here, and left her anchors 
down among the fishes, whilst she sought 
safety by making all haste off the land. But 
Jaffa is far worse than Beirut, the worst on 
all the coast. In addition the entire lack of a 
harbour, there is a ledge of rocks along the 
shore, over which the surf dashes with fury, 
and through which, as you look from the sea, 
there seems to be no entrance, Very often 
steamers are unable to land their passengers, 
and this has sometimes been the case for 
months in succession. As such a contingency 
was within the reach of possibilities, or at 
least of probabilities, to ourselves, we were not 
a little anxious. We tried to hope for the best ; 
but, under the circumstances, even this was 
not so easily done. Among our fellow-pas- 
sengers from Beirut, also bound for Jaffa, was 
@ young man, of about twenty-two, som of the 
British Consul at Jaffa, and a sort of travel- 
ling companion of Queen Victoria’s second 


— 


son, Prince Alfred, during his late visit to 
Palestine. He is a native of Syria, was edu- 
cated in England, speaks five or six languages, 
is very self-pogseesed, very loquacioas, and 
proved to us @ Job’s comforter. We were 
hardly’ on the boat before hé- began 
predicting bad weather. Wé called his atten- 
very much ; but he was sure it would be run- 
ning ever so high by the time we had got 


sea. He saw threatening clouds on the hori- 
‘son, knew the wind would be westerly, just 
the wrong way for us, and was quite con- 
fident that we should fail to land at Jaffa, and 
be compelled to go on to Alexandria, thus 
running the risk of not seeing Jerusalem at 
all. Notwithstanding all these discouraging 
prognostications, a kind Providence favoured 
us, so that we were enabled to make our por- 
of destination. But I must do Jaffa the just 
tice to say, that if there is any thing of a weet- 
erly wind or sea, it is not only a very difficult, 
bat a very dangerous place of debarkation. 
The steamer, for her own safety, must lie a 
long ways out, which, of course, renders ne- 
cessary along sail ina boat. Getting into this 


lifting it half way up the steamer’s side, and 
then carrying it ever so far off. Our Consul 
at Beirut told me that he once saw a company 
of three hundred pilgrims debarked here when 
the sea was so tempestuous that the sailors 
had to take up one at a time, and waiting un- 
til the sea lifted the boat near the ship, seize 
the favourable moment and pitch him in, and 
so on until all of them were transhipped. 
With us things were not so bad. We were 
merely carried over the watery ridges and 
down into the intervening valleys sufficiently 
to disturb weak nerves. The boats are large 
and strong, and powerfully manned. As we 
struck off from the ship, the steersman com- 
menced a rude chant, to which the others re- 
sponded in chorus, keeping time with their 
oars. As we drew near the breakers they 
pulled with fresh vigour, apparently rushing 
us right on the rocks. We rose to the top of 
the last huge wave, and looked down into the 
narrow crooked passage, the black rocks appa- 
rently coming almost to the surface. Now was 
the time’ for a steady hand and a powerful 
pull. Many a like craft has been dashed to 
pieces on these rocks. Our steersman seems 
to reconnoitre for a moment from the pinnacle 
of the sea, then comes a fierce cry to the men, 
then a herculean swing of the oars, and glide 
down the wave, shoot through the tortuous 
little channel, and in another moment are on 
smooth water at the Jaffa landing. Persons 
bound for Jerusalem during the winter months 
would do well to make their arrangements, if 
possible, to debark at Caiapha, not only because 
it is often impossible to get ashore at Jaffa at 
all, but even when this may be possible it must 
always be attended with more or less danger. 
In passing from the discomforts of the Jaffa 
debarkation to the landing place, we but ex- 
changed one evil for another. The little plat- 
form up to which the boat bounded under the 
last stroke of the oars, was filled with a crowd 
ready to give usa warm welcome. Such an 
Oriental mob we had not before seen—each 
striving to be first to reach the new “ buk- 
sheesh,” and all bawling with the full stress of 
their lungs. Glad to escape from the boat, I 
took the first hand reached down to help us 
up. It was a ponderous Arab’s, who, with 
one jerk, landed me beside him on the plat- 
form, simultaneously yelling in my ear, “ Buk- 
sheesh! howadge!” With hard scuffling we 
had pushed partly through the mass, when a 
hand was thrust into mine and a voice said in 
good English, “I believe this is Dr. Leyburn.” 
It was that good man, Dr. Barclay of Jerusa- 
lem, well known in America by his excellent 
work, “ The City of the Great King,” and held 
in honoured and grateful remembrance by 
many a traveller. “Is this your trunk?” 
asks the Doctor. ‘Yes; but we must get off 
towards Jerusalem this afternoon, if possible.” 
‘“*We cannot consent to that,” continued my 


at least a week with us at our house here, and 
I will ride with you all about the Plain of Sha- 
ron, and after that will go with you to Jerusa- 
lem, and ‘walk about Zion’ with you.” This 
was kindness indeed, and it was really with 
pain that I was compelled to say that we must 
get on at once if possible, and that even if de- 
tained, I did not think it right to separate from 
my party. I promised, however, in case we 
did not go, to walk out to his house in the af- 
ternoon, Just in the midst of this talk with 
Dr. Barclay, and whilst a dozen Arabs were 
bellowing in my ears, who should turn up next 
bat two other fellow-countrymen, the Rev. Mr. 
Teese and young Mr. Prime. We had only 
time to exchange salutations with them, as 
they were debarking for Alexandria by the 
steamer which had brought us here. But these 
friendly greetings from fellow-countrymen in 
this far-off land were cheering. 

The distant view of Jaffa is fine, In no 
town we have visited have my anticipations in 
this respect been so unlike the reality. I had 
expected to see a collection of shabby houses, 
irregularly crowded along the low shore, an 
oriental sea-port of very inferior grade. But 
Jaffa sits with quite a regal stateliness on a 
commanding knoll, looking down upon the 
Mediterranean, and, on the other side, upon the 
plain of Sharon. The houses are mostly of a 
yellow stone, and rise in tiers one above another 
on the hill-sides, so that each tier shows con- 
spicuously. Both from the land and the sea 
it can be seen a long way off; and, from its 
fair exterior, has no doubt excited expectations 
that were disappointed on a nearer acquaint- 
ance. And well they may be, for it would be 
hard to find another such combination of nar- 
row alleys and all sorts of smells and dirt, 
than this modern representative of ancient 
Joppa. We made our way through a full 
portion of these disagreeables, to the English 
Hotel, and I am sorry to say, were not much 
better off there. It greatly needs a good 
scouring, and all sorts of purification. 

We failed in carrying out our wishes as to 
starting for Jerusalem in the afternoon. Our 
Jewish hosts said they could not find horses 
on so short a notice. It had been our inten- 
tion to go as far as Ramlah, spend the Sab- 
bath in the Latin Convent there, and finish the 
journey on Monday. But as this could not be 
accomplished, there was no alternative but to 
remain in Jaffa. In the course of the after- 
noon I sst out in search of Dr. Barclay’s, per- 
haps a mile off, in the suburbs. My walk led 
me through the dark, smoky-looking bazars, 
and through the market, with its strange med- 
ley of fine vegetables, splendid fruits, dirty, 
ragged Arabs, and great gawky camels. 
Around the market square are cafés, with 
matting roofs and dirt floors, where the wild 
Bedouin and the peaceful Tellaheen sip to- 
gether the fragrant cup, or whiff the tranquil- 
izing chibouk. Once having left behind the 
filthy streets, and you seem to have entered a 
garden of Paradise. The entire environs are 
little else than one great orange grove, and 
this is the season of their glory. Every bough 
and twig bears the rich golden fruit, and the 
air is filled with the delicious and delicate 
perfume; the latter indescribably refreshing 
to olfactories just from the odours of Jaffa. 
Of the orange culture and crop, I shall say 
something at another time. At present I am 
bound for De; Barclay’s. Mrs. Barclay, like 
her excellent husband, has brought her “ Vir- 
ginia hospitality” to the Holy Land. Her 
frank, warm-hearted reception made me feel 
as if we were old friends, and when she added, 
‘Your dinner has been waiting for you all the 
afternoon, and the fire is burning in your 
room,” what could I do but part for the pre- 
sent with my friends at the hotel, and pitch 
my tent under the shadow of Dr. Barclay’s 
orange trees? It soon turned out not only 
that we were all natives of the same State, but 
that my kind hostess and myself had first 
seen the light within sight of the same Blue 
Mountains. We knew the same persons, were 


youth had listened to and revered the same 
ministers ; so while the jackals rent the night 
air with hideous cries, and the Mediterranean 
thundered its evening anthem on the neigh- 
bouring strand, the little group around the 
missionary’s hesrth-stone here in Palestine, 
consumed the night hours in talking over days 


long gone by, and of friends far away in our 
loved land of the setting sun. L, 


round the little promontory, and fairly out to 


boat is the first difficulty, with the waves now: 


generous fellow-countryman, “you must stay 


familiar with the same scenes, and in our 


~ June 22, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S ACTS. 
Messrs. Editors—I have been both amused 


and mortified at some of the positions taken 
by the oppovents of Dr. Spring’s resolu- 


-tions in the last Assewbly. It appears that 


some of our Presbyterian ministers do not 
understand the principles or constitution 


‘of the Presbyterian Church. A fallacy — 


appears to have taken possession of their 
minds, that a set of resolutions passed 
by a majority of the General Assembly, 
became the law of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was binding on all its members. No- 
thing could be more absurd. A resolution, 
passed by the General Assembly, binds no- 
body. It is only recommendatory. The 
Assembly has no power to pass Jaws for our 
Church, or bind the conscience of any mem- 
ber; and much of the excitement created 
by Dr. Spring’s resolutions sprung from the 
mistaken idea that they would be binding 
on our churches and members. Dr. Yeo- 
mans called them “an authoritative de- 
liverance,” ‘committing the whole Church 
to such action as would bind the consciences 
of our brethren.” Dr. Hodge, in his pro- 
test, says:—‘ That the action of the As- 
sembly in the premises does not only decide 
the political question referred to, but makes 
that decision a term of membership in our 
Church, is no lessclear.”” Rev. Mr. Mutch- 
more said :—‘<‘ If you pass the resolution of 
Dr. Spring, you enjoin upon me to teach 
the people of our church your doctrine; 
and if the people do not obey our teaching, 
then we must discipline them; then we 
must exclude from the communion-table all 


who do not sustain the present war.” This 


sounds strange to a Presbyterian who be- 
lieves that our Constitution and Book of 
Discipline is the only law of our Church; 
and that the Assembly has no power to 
alter it, or add to it, without the concur- 
rence of a majority of our Presbyteries. I 
would like to see Dr. Hodge and Mr. Mutch- 
more arraign a church member before one 
of our church sessions under Dr. Spring’s 
resolution. It would be interesting to see 
them try him by our Book of Discipline, 
and condemn him, not by our Book, but by 
@ resolution passed by the majority of the 
General Assembly. It would be a new era 
in the history of church discipline in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The idea advanced by these brethren that 
a simple resolution of the Assembly, or a 
majority of the members, binds the whole 
Church, makes new terms of communion, 
and excludes communicants who do not 
obey it, would make our highest ecolesias- 
tical judicatory a worse despotism than 
governs Austria or Russia. We often speak 
of the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Pope of 
Rome, who by an “authoritative deliver- 
ance” binds the consciences of the whole 
Papal Church, and are we to submit to this 
feature of Popery in our General Assembly ? 
O no, these brethren are clearly wrong, 
These resolutions bind no one. They are 
an expression of the loyalty of those who 
voted for them; nothing more. The As- 
sembly had a right to pass these resolu- 
tions just as former Assemblies passed 
resolutions on the subject of slavery, the 
Colonization Society, and the religious 
liberty of our citizens in foreign countries; 
but to assert that they bind the conscience 
of the whole Presbyterian Church, and 
form new terms of communion, is simply 
ridiculous. A PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE WILLIAM §S. MARTIEN. 


At the annual meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, held June 11, 
1861, the following Minute was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in the recent death of Mr. 
William 8. Martie, this Board has sustained 
@ great and grievous loss. He was one of that 
little band, which, in a time of the Church’s 
anxiety and peril, helped to accomplish the. 
organization of this Board for the conservation 
and diffusion of thetruth. From its beginnin 
until his death he has been an active an 
useful member of the Board, helping in eve 
practicable way to advance its interests, wit 
an unflagging and generous devotion. While, 
as a Board, we would humbly bow to the 
sovereign will of the great Head of the Church, 
who has seen fit to remove him, we will cherish 
his memory as that of a brother beloved, and 
of an honoured fellow-servant in the work of 
the Lord. 

Resolved, That we ae eee our hearty 
oyenpetree to the deeply bereaved family of 

r. Martien, with our earnest prayer that the 
God of all grace may comfort them with the 
rich consolations of the blessed Gospel. 

(A true copy.) E. Scuenck, 

Corr. Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHINESE INSURGENTS. 
A LETTER ynoM NANKIN. 


Messrs. Editors—You would no doubt 
confer a favour on many of your readers 
by giving publicity to the following. letter, 
clipped from the columns of the North 
China Herald. The subject possesses much 
interest, and excites frequent inquiry; and 
the information here given comes from the 
best possible authority—a missionary, who 
was once the religious preceptor, and is 
now the honoured: guest of the insurgent 
chief in his own capital. : 

Yours very truly, W.A. P. Martin. 


Nankin, Feb. 24, 1861. 
To the Editor of the North China Herald. 

Sir—I have the pleasure of acknowledg- 
ing a number of the copies of your paper 
this day received, and as a return of thanks 
for these, I propose now making you a short 
communication, with the double object of 
answering some inquiries propounded by 
* * * one of your correspondents. I have 
but little time for writing private letters. 

‘1, What is their (the revolutionists’) 
government?” 

Answer. Martial law, as far as I have yet 
been able to discover from common observa- 
tion. They have lately issued a Law Book, 
but I am sorry to say I have not had time 
to read it. I am studying the Nankin dia- 
lect, and that keeps me rather busy. 

‘2. Have they any regular organization ?” 

Answer. They have the six Boards, in 
imitation of the Pekin Government. Fur- 
ther than these I am not aware of any, only 
such as appertains to an army. And these 
six Boards, which have their offices below 
the room in which I live, are broken up for 


the time being, and gone out on a campaign ~ 


with Kan Wang. 

“3. Do the people, the better classes, 
accept their rule?” 

Answer. They simply have the choice 
between doing so, or yielding up their 
heads; and of two evils, (should they think 
their rule such,) of course they would choose 
the least, and, without venturing to grum- 
ble, submit to their rule. 

Are Church and State separate?” 

Answer. I have constituted no church 
yet, and of course there was none before I 
came, for I suppose there is not another 
ordained minister located within Teen 
Wang’s territory. But I think Teen Wang 
has as yet only a very indistinct idea of the 
true difference between Church and State, 
and their distinct duties and prerogatives. 


“5. Do they follow the rules of faith — 


and practice laid down in the New Testa- 
ment 
Answer. How would that be possible with- 
out a preacher? They certainly do not. 
“6. What are their prospects of securing 
the peace of the country?” 
Answer. This is not the time to talk 
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asked, ‘What-have I to do. with 
One king went out with an ig Ae 
ing two, days sgo; Kan 


even or cight kiogs out with main armies, 
ides many lesser .o | 

tion, fighting tothe uttermost. Talk about 

peace to them before “the devilish imps 


| * are exterminated—you might as well have 


talked to Jehu about. before the honse 


- of Ahab was exterminated. -- But they seem 


pretty determined now to do up ‘thir work 


by troops, and many royal 
the ‘field at any one time 
67, What books -bave-.they published, 
them and of their a, 


in 
will pléase examine when you get them. / 
ie... f Will you please state what seems 
you their presert position?” | 
* ‘Answer,’ This is rather an intangibl 

mestion to work out. It seems to, m 

That. Naokin is secure against imperis 
attack, without foreign assistance; this /is 
the first and foundation position. 2. That 
they are yet in a revolutionary state without 
any treaty relations with foreign nations, or 
other government tha comes ander martial 
law; this is their political position. 3. They 
worship God daily under the name of Hea- 
venly Fother Shangti, and heavenly elder 
brother, Ohrist; but not according to New 

estament usages. They have no regular 
immersion or Lord’s Supper; and the Dox- 
ology and Hymn which [ taught Hung Siu- 
tsiuen when he was with me at Canton in 
1847, I fear they are using (some of them 
&t least) ‘as the Jews did Moses’ serpent, 
worshipping them formally instead of the 
God whom they praise. They are at any 
rate now tag T presume by millions every 
day. This istheir religious position. And 
now, our position is to stand still and see the 
glory of God. We cannot control this mat- 
ter. We can only pray that God will over- 
rusO\t for good. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ONENESS WITH THE TRINITY. 


Saint, be careful joyfully and thankfully 
to note that this is an indissoluble bond 
between the Father, the Son, and the disci- 
ple— As thou art in me and I in thee.” 

Therefore,..an exceedingly happy bond. 
No jar ever pains the Triune circle—no 
fear of separation, To be united with 
them, then, is bliss. Be joyful, then, thou 
bliss-bound pilgrim, making thy ‘voyage in 

sea of bliss. 

Again, it must be a growing bond. The 
tree'that is planted by the water-brooks is 
green and flourishing. The saint thus 
united to the fountain of all life and light, 
must go on unto perfection. Jesus is the 
light of the world. The withering sinner 
is brought out from the damp and dark 
cells of sin, and placed in the sunlight. 
How soon his cheeks are crimson with 
health! | 

And Jesus saith, “I am the life.” The 
poor sinner, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,” 
is laid, by the Holy Ghost, where this 
stream flows, and quickly he arises and 
shouts, “J live! everlasting life is mine!” 
«¢He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life.” 

True, Christian, no more separation now. 
How can there be? Can Father and Son 
be separated? I know that some tell us 
we may be in this endearing relation to-day 
and aliens to-morrow. Then the Son can 
be.an alien from the Father. Blasphemy! 


But it is maintained that the holding to |} 


the doctrine of the entire security of the 
gaint in Christ, once for all time, leads to 
neglect of the means, and destroys zeal for 
the Lord. Isitso? I will let John Wes- 
ley decide. Brother Wesley, was it the 
contemplation of the love ef God in Christ, 
and the endearing relations you held to 
Christ, which fired your soul to work in his 
vineyard, or meditation upon your doctrine 
that a man might be born of the Spirit, 
and after all be lost? ‘Ah, my brother, it 
was when I felt the enrapturing bliss of 
being a son, and my oneness with Father 
and Son, that I put on the whole armour, 
and went forth with nimble step for Jesus.” 
It is so every where. Calvinists are not 
without zeal. Whitfield and Edwards cer- 
tainly equalled the Wesleys in all holy 
ardour for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom, and were crowned with as much suc- 
cess. To meditate upon the opposite doc- 
trine, tends to make gloom and dispirit. 
In a word, a worker through fear is of little 
worth. Away with legalism; be freemen 
in Christ! J. B. R. 


— 


For the 
ACTION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Ox10, June 13, 1861. ~ 


Messrs. Editors —You will please insert }. 
a paper the following extracts from ‘ae 
inutes of Richland Presbytery, at its y.eet- 


* ing on the 12th inst., which I send you by 


the direction of Presbytery. 

“The Committee on the doings of the Gene- 
ral Assembly made a report, which was ac- 
cepted and adopted, and is as follows: 

‘“‘The Committee to whom was referred seve- 
ral points relating to the action of the late 
General Assembly, reported, recommending 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

‘“* Resolved, 1. The Presbytery cordially ap- 

rove the action of the late General Assembly 
in reference to the following particulars:— 
1. Declaring the obligation of the Presbyterian 
Church loyally to support the Government of 
the United States in this the time of its terri- 
ble calamity. 2. Appointing the first day of 
July next asa day of humiliation and prayer 
for the Divine interposition in behalf of our 
distracted country. 3. Condemning the action 
of the Synod of South Carolina encouraging 
secession, and declaring the testimony of the 
General Assembly of 1818 on the subject of 
slavery, virtually rescinded. 4. Encouraging 
greater care and economy in conducting the 
affairs of our Boards of benevolence. 

“‘ Resolved, 2. That the Presbytery deplore 
the protest presented by some members of the 
General Assembly against its action in refer- 
ence to the state of the country as being not 
true in fact or theory, and adapted, more than 
any thing that transpired in the Assembly, to 
bring about a disruption of the Church—the 
very event the protestants desire to avert.” 


‘A. Committee. 
James Stated Clerk. . 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY ‘OF TROY. 


This body met at Fort Edward, New 
York. There was a full attendance of the 
churches in the Presbytery, and much in- 
terest was felt in the proceedings—particu- 
larly as the body reviewed the action of the 
General Assembly upon the state of the 
country. The following minutes were 
adopted unanimously: . 

The Presbytery having heard the report of 
the Commissioners concerning the action of 
the General Assembly upon the state of the 
country, adopt the following: : 

ved, That while there may exist among 

us an honest difference of opinion, on various 
unds, concerning the necessity of the action 

of the late Assembly with reference to pablic 
affairs, this Presbytery yields a cheerful and 
hearty obedience to the injunctions of the As- 
sembly concerning our duties to the Federal 
Government; and in compliance with the re- 
commendation of the Assembly, we enjoin 
upon our churches under the care of this body 
the observance of the first day of July as a day 


2, Te is Tehu’s time, when he 
peace?” 


fight- 
| Aan Wang 
went out about two weeks since; an Teen 
brother out w fow days, 
with an army; and fonr or. five kings’ were ; 
So that: there: will 4n all | 

ia direo- 
Talk about 


ible. I presume they never | 


send’: me s ‘complete set of 


ang bas ordered you a 


set at my request, but they have not come 
Thelr titles aud subject matter you 


of ‘prayer;'with reference to the present cir- 
cumstences.of the government. 


Resolved, That this Presbytery, in the spirit 
{ of shat, Christian patriotism which the Scrip- 


enjoin, and which -bas always charac- 
the ‘Church, do hereby acknowledge 
and declare’ our obligations to promote and 
perpetuate,'so far as in us lies, the integrity 
of these United States, and to strengthen, up- 
hold, @nd encourage the Federal Government 
in the exercise of all its functions under our 
noble Constitution; and to this Constitution 
in all its provisions, requirements and princi- 
ples, we profess our unabated loyalty. And 
to avoid all misconception, the Presbytery 
clare that by the terms Federal Government, 
as here used, is not meant any particular Ad- 
ministration, or the peculiar opinions of any 
particular party, but that central Administra- 
tion, which being at any time appointed and 
inaugurated according to the forms prescribed 
in the Constitution of the United States, is the 
visible representative of our national existence. 
Resolved, That these 
in the Presbyterian and New Yor server, 
J. T. Duryea, Stated Clerk. 


GAVAZZI IN LONDON. 
“Signor Gavazzi is making a visit to Eog- 
land, with a view to securing aid towards 
procuring a church to preach in in Naples, 
and for carrying on the various departments 
of his reformation work. His programme 
is a broad one, embracing not only the cha- 
pel, but the means for training evangelizers, 
amongst them several priests; a supply of 
books, such as Commentaries and works on 
Romanism; the establishment of a press 
for the issue of a daily newspaper and the 
publication of tracts, and the apparatus re- 
quired for Infant and Sabbath-schools. A 
numerously attended meeting was held in 
St. James’s Hall, London, on the 4th inst., 
presided over by the Earl of Shaftsbury, at 
which Gavazzi delivered a long address, 
which was received with much enthusiasm. 
We make the following extracts from the 
address : | 

‘¢ After a close examination of the state 
of Italy, he had no hesitation in saying that 
at least two-thirds of the population were at 
present infidel. Half of the clergy them- 
selves did not believe what they taught. 
The religion of the majority was Deism; 
they recognized in a general way the exist- 
ence of a God, but they refused to acknow- 
ledge a revelation, and did not join in any 
form of worship. At the same time he must 
remark that many who were opposed to the 
practices of the Church, when urged to be- 
come Protestants, contented themselves with 
replying that they were born Roman Catho- 
lics, and could not change their religion. 
These persons had no religion whatever. 
The fight with them was, of course, very 
arduous, but happily the evangelizers in 
Italy were prepared to carry on such battles. 
As regarded the treatment which he had 
met with in Naples, he desired to be grate- 
ful and truthful. He was not persecuted; 
he was not insulted; but, nevertheless, the 
moment he ceased to speak against Roman- 
ism, and began to preach ‘Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,’ his friends in Naples began to 
fall off, and for four months he met with a 
negative kind of persecution, which was a 
terrible ordeal. Undersuch circumstances he 
found it a great advantage that he had not 
previously assumed the name of Protestant, 
and was enabled to speak of himself as 
an evangelical Christian, belonging to the 
church of the apostle Paul. He looked 
with great interest and hope upon the two 
Protestant Churches in Italy. On the one 
hand, there was the Waldensian Church, 
with its wide-spread agency; and on the 
other hand there were the Evangelists, 

lanted in almost all the large towns of 
Piedmont, and having missionaries at work 
in Milan, Florence, Bologna, and now even 
in Naples. His best hopes.were’ now con- 
nected with Naples. True, that was the 
most bigotted and superstitious part of Italy, 
and the most ignorant and uneducated ; 
but, on the whole, the intelligence of the 
people was the brightest. The Neapoli- 
tans had, unquestionably, been dragged in 
the dust, but if there was a hand to take 
them out they might yet prove all that 
could be desired. His hopes were, he re- 
peated, in Naples. While, in other parts 
of Italy, he had only hundreds to listen to 
him, in Naples he had thousands. 

“Such being the present condition of 
things, he now turned to the future. 
Although that future was in the hands of 
God, he must say that to him it appeared 
bright. People were there ready to do 


‘something, whether actuated by curiosity 


or by hatred to Romanism. The clergy, as 
a body, were still hostile to their new King 
and to the nationality of Italy, resembling 
the snake who stung his benefactor. On 
the other hand, the Evangelicals were every 
where the best friends and warmest sup- 
porters of the new Government. They 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
was in favour of obedience to authority, 
moderation, and good order. The Govern- 
ment had nothing to be afraid of in the 
Evangelists of Italy; they had no canonical 
usurpations to defend, and no controversies 
to carry on against the interests of the 
King and the people. 

‘‘ His hopes were now looming in the fu- 
ture, more particularly in connection with 
Rome. He might be mistaken, but he had 
an idea that before 1861 was over he should 
preach in the Coliseum. (Loud cheers.) 
He would not enter into the political ques- 
tions which were involved in that prospect, 
but he had an idea that when some persons 
slipped into Rome, others, including the 
French, would slip out of it. (Laughter.) 
It was not his business to say where, in that 
case, the Pope would go to. Some persons 
thought he would: go to Jerusalem; others 
that he would go to Antioch; others, again, 
that he would go to Jericho. (Laughter.) 
That was not his business. Let him go out 
of Rome; that was all the [talians wanted. 
(Cheers ) England had supported Italy 
greatly by her adherence to the principle of 
non intervention. She had thus done half, 
and the Italians must finish doing the other 
half. When the Roman Catholics of other 
countries told the Italians that they would 
like the Pope to keep Rome, the latter justly 
replied that that wastheir business. (Hear, 
hear.) He confessed that, in his opinion, 
if the King of Italy went to Rome, the spi- 
ritual power of the Pope would be gone for 
ever. The Pope knew that. He (Signor 
Gavazzi) did not say that Popery would 
disappear if the Pope were no longer a tem- 
poral Prince, but he said that, within a few 
years, the loss of the temporal would lead 
to the loss of the spiritual power. Span- 
iards, Mexicans, Portuguese, Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, Bavarians said, ‘‘ We want the 
Pope to be at Rome.”” He hoped that from 
Rome spiritual light would, before long, 
spread over all parts of Italy. If the gos- 
pel were preached from the summit of the 
capitol, it would be a grand triumph, and a 
great gain to the cause of evangelization. 

‘‘He would now speak of the scope of 
the future. If they would have a Church 
in Italy, a regenerate Church, the Church 
of the Apostle Paul, they did not want a 
Reformation in Italy; they had only to go 
back to the old Church to restore the 
Church of the Apostle Paul. (Cheers.) 
The early Church at Rome was not the 
Church of the Apostle Peter. He had 
great doubts about the going of St. Peter 
to Rome at all; and he had greater doubts 
about his having established a Church 
where he never was. There was the Apos- 
tle Paul on one side, and the Council of 
Trent on the other. When that Apostle 
founded a Church in Italy he got for his 
foundation justification by faith alone with- 
out works; whereas the Council of Trent 
declared that the foundation of the Romish 
Church was justification by works. On the 
one side there was the Church of works; 
on the other side there was the Church of 
faith and grace—the Church of ‘Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,’ as preached by 
the Apostle Paul. When evangelization 


| commenced, @ ministry might be dispensed 


with ; but for the fature there must be a 
ministry regularly appointed to do the work 
of God im the Church. (Cheers.) Some 
persons were afraid they were getting into 
a kind of Plymouth Brethrenism in Italy. 
With all his heart he against 
any anarchy of that kind in his country. 
(Cheers.) What they wanted was a regu- 
lar Church—an established an orderly 
Church. (Cheers ) That Church must be 
founded on the Bible, and the Bible only. 
Its ministers must preach the pure, simple 
gospel of Jesus Christ; they must stand up 
for the Divinity of Jesus Christ; for the 
sacrifice and atonement of Jesus Christ; 
for the all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ; for 
the justification and sanctification of all 
those who really believed in Jesus Christ. 
(Cheers.) Such was the scope of the 
Church which it was desired to establish in 
Italy. (Renewed cheers.) The audience 
had heard the Chairman read the objects 
which he had put in writing. He would 
not repeat them. He wished to obtain a 
church to preach in at Naples. He had 
found great difficulty in obtaining one. 
The great Garibaldi, after entering Naples, 
gave him two Jesuit churches to preach in, 
and prepare the way by degrees. Those 
churches he lost immediately after Gari- 
baldi went away. He did not ask for any 
favour; he asked only for the fulfilment of 
the decree of the man who gave to the 
crown of Victor Emmanuel nine millions 
of subjects. (Cheers.) That was what 
he asked in asking for a chapel to preach 
in at Naples, to be changed unquestionably 
for one at Rome presently. (Laughter.) 
He hoped that the work in Italy would be 
aided by such means as were mentioned in 


what the Chairman read, but the best 


means of helping them was prayer for 
them. They were not to neglect, human 
means, but let them acknowledge with 
Paul, that neither Paul nor Apollos could 
give the increase, but only God himself. 
He was ready to work for the gospel, but 
God alone could give the strength, faith, 
charity, perseverance, and success. Fol- 
low us, then, my friends, (said the Signor, 
in conclusion,) with your prayers. Kindly 
remember us in your blessed domestic cir- 
cles and services. Ask God to bless the 
work in Italy, and to give faith, humility, 
and charity to the labourers in the work. 
(Cheers.) Pray for Italy, that God would 
send labourers into the vineyard. Pray 
for us; and if I may expect such a favour, 
pray for me in particular, that I may be 
aithful, humbly faithful to the mission 
that God has been pleased to grant me. 
Pray for me, and for all Italy. O may the 
day soon arrive when there will be one 
Christian brotherhood of all the nations in 
the world; when Jesus shall be invoked 
every where, and by all nations, with one 
tongue, Jesus our hope, Jesus our justi- 
fication, Jesus our sanctification, Jesus our 
Jesus our joy, Jesus our com- 
ort; Jesus in life, Jesus in death, Jesus 
in the eternity of heaven, for all and in all. 
Amen. (Great cheering.) 


cclestastical Record. 

The Rev. John J. Cooke was installed, on 
the last Sabbath of May, pastor of the church 
in Richmond, Kentucky. 

The Rev. J. W. Allison has removed from 
Mattoon, Illinois, to Hanover, Indiana. 

The Rev. Henry Neill, formerly of Detroit, 
Michigan, has accepted an invitation to sup- 
ply the North Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, vacated by the resignation of the 
Rev. Dr. Rice. He officiated for the first time 
on Sabbath, the 26th ult. 


WAR ITEMS. 


Farther accounts of the battle at Great 
Bethel show nineteen killed and forty-seven 
wounded on the side of the Federal troops. 

It has been ascertained that Major Win- 
throp, Aid to General Butler, and a gentle- 
man of skill, bravery, and fine literary 
talent, fell by a rifle shot in the late battle at 
Bethel. 

At the Washington Navy Yard, on the 13th 
inst., Commandant Dahlgreen practised with 
a new rifled cannon of six-inch bore, with a 
half charge of powder, viz: four pounds. The 
gun threw a solid shot nearly two and a half 
miles, the ball strikine the Virginia shore. 
The last experiment was with a shell, which 
was thrown a distance of almost four miles. 
The cannon is an invention of Captain Dahl- 
green, and had just been finished, and the 
experiments were highly satisfactory in all 
respects. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 4th inst. has 
the following: —‘‘ We learn by telegraph from 
the Balize, that the blockading squadron cap- 
tured, on Saturday last, the new brig Hope, 
Captain Simpson, from Ruatan Island, bound 
to this port. She was owned in this city by 
S. Plassau, and was a fine vessel, burthen of 
about three hundred tons. A prize crew was 
placed on board. The British brig Venus, 
also from Ruatan Island, was boarded and 
taken possession of. The American schooner 
Union, Captain Garretson, from Tampico for 
this port, was boarded and taken, and a prize 
crew puton board. The destination of these 
vessels is unknown.” 

The Washington Intelligencer contains a let- 
ter from Key West, dated May 27, in which 
it is said the civil authority on the Island is 
now fully re-established. The citizens there 
have held an election, and elected a Mayor and 
Aldermen. A full vote -was polled, and 
Union men elected with little or no opposi- 
tion. Courts are held without any opposition 
or trouble. 

A young man who left New Orleans on 
Wednesday of last week reports that steam 
tow-boats were preparing for privateers, and 
a large flotilla was getting ready to go 
down with the floating battery to capture the 
Brooklyn. 

The rumours of the retreat of the Con- 
federate troops from Iarper’s Ferry now seem 
to be confirmed. It excites much specula- 
tion. In going away, they did an enormous 
amount of damage in burning bridges, rail- 
ways, armory buildings, &c., destroying the 
canal dams, and throwing small arms into 
the river. They carried some heavy artillery 
along the Shenandoah valley, and left them. 

The Federal troops are throwing up new 
entrenchments north-west of Washington, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac. The Gov- 
ernment is taking every precaution to insure 
the safety of the Capital, and to prevent the 
secessionists from crossing the Potomac at 
any point above the city. Arrangements will 
be complete in a day or two to prevent the 
publication of intelligence of important move- 
ments of our troops, especially the movements 
having reference to the secessionists. 

The Charleston Courier of the 6th inst. says: 
““We learn, on reliable authority, that a valu- 
able prize has been captured by the privateer 
Savannah, which left this port a few days ago. 
The prize was the brig Joseph, which sailed 
from Havana, 28th ult., for Philadelphia, with 
a cargo of sugar valued at $30,000. The ves- 
sel belonged to Portland, Maine, and was taken 
into Georgetown.” 

The Savannah, a Confederate privateer, 
was brought to New York by midshipman 
McCook, and a prize crew of the United States 
ship Minnesota. Her crew, about thirty in 
number, were put in irons on board the Min- 
nesota. 

General Banks has assumed command of 
the department of Annapolis, making his 
headquarters at Baltimore. The Congression- 
al election in that city went off quietly. 

Captain Crawford, of the 14th Ohio regi- 
ment, was shot at night by a sentry, and died 
instantly. The stupid sentry fired his musket 
without calling for the countersign. 

Southern papers advise farmers to save 
every thing in the shape of fodder, such as 
wheat, rye, and oat straw. They are very 
much in want of salt, printing paper, and 
leather. 

The experiment with Sawyer’s American 
rifled cannon, brought by the Naval Brigade, 
and erected on the Rip Raps, was carried into 
effect recently, and proved a decided success. 
The secession battery at Sewell’s Point is 
clearly within the range of this tremendous 
projectile. Seven out of eleven 48 pound 
shells exploded within a short distance of the 
secession camp, and one of them over their 
entrenchments, creating a sensation among 
the 
ists’ battery displayed a white flag. 

The ie stb the city of Washing- 
ton are of such a character as to defy attack. 
Rified cannon are being mounted in some of 
the entrenchments south of the Potomac . 
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other armament, are becoming quite formida- 
ble. Already they would give a warm recep- 
tiun to an euemy that should deem it advisa- 
ble to advance upon them, The entrench- 
ments thrown up by the Sixty-ninth are par- 
ticularly strong. These fortifications can be 
held geo a host of attacking troops, and 
they effectually protect the capital. 

scouting party of the dixty-ninth New 
York Regiment, on returning to camp on the 
afternoon of the 17th inst., captured seven 
secession soldiers, one of whom was a captain, 
and upon whose person was found the roll 
of his regiment, and a diagram and details of 
@ plan for an attack on Arlington Heights. 

The civil war seems to have broken out in 
Missouri. Governor Jackson, secessionist, 
issued a proclamation, calling for 50,000 
troops ‘‘to defend the State.” General Lyon, in 
command of the United States troops, replied, 
and has taken the field to suppress the secession 
movement. General Lyon having refused to 
disband the United States troops, the Governor 
of the State has destroyed the railroad bridge 
over the Gasconade river, occupied that place 
with secession troops, destroyed the telegraph 
wires, and forbidden their repair. The West- 
ern and Osage bridge, on the Pacific Railroad, 
nine miles this side of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, was burned, and the draw left open. 

Attempts have been made at St. Louis for 
several weeks past to enlist men for the South- 
ern army, and the United States authorities 
there were aware of the fact. In consequence, 
they have made a number of arrests four trea- 
son. 

Report says that Brigadier General Slack, 
while mustering troops into the service of the 
State, at Chillicothe, Missouri, was taken pri- 
soner by Colonel Curtis’s volunteers, on their 
way to St. Joseph. It is understood that Gen- 
eral Slack will be taken to Fort Leavenworth. 

A skirmish had occurred near Independence, 
Missouri, in which an advance guard of United 
States cavalry encountered a secession battery 
and troops, and being fired upon, returned it. 
Three of our troops and four of the enemy are 
reported killed, among the victims being the 
secessiou commander, Colonel Holloway. 

The Washington papers of the 18th inst. 
state that a train of cars was despatched from 
Alexandria, yesterday afternoon, to Vienna, 
taking Colonel MeCook’s First Ohio Regiment, 
accompanied by General Schenck. They drop- 
ped companies along the line, and reached 
Vienna with only three companies, when a 
masked battery was opened upon them, killing 
and wounding anumber. The secession troops 
are said to have been South Carolinians. 

The steamship Bavaria arrived at New York 
on the 18th inst. from Bremen and Southamp- 
ton, bringing fifty thousand stand of rifles for 
the United States government. 

The Chicago Evening Journal says that a 
gentleman, well known to the editor, passed 
through that city on the morning of the 18th 
inst., direct from Mobile and Memphis. He 
states that there are at Mobile now 100,000 
Belgian muskets, which had not been unbox- 
ed when he left. He also says that the sol- 
diers are eager to go to Cairo, or any where 
else where they can fight the Federal troops, 
whom they think they can whip easily. He 
represents that the prospects of the wheat and 
corn crops in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, are in the highest degree flattering. 

Wheeling, June 17.—In the Union Cunven- 
tion to-day Mr. Pierpont, of Marion, made a 
strong speech in favour of the Declaration of 
Independence reported by the committee on 
the 13th inst. On motion of Mr. Dorsey, of 
Monongalia, the Declaration of Independence 
was ordered toa third reading. Mr. Carlile 
obtained leave to report an ordinance recog- 
nizing the financial bureau of the State by 
which no sheriff or other depository of the 
public funds is permitted, on penalty of the 
loss of office, to pay any money to the Rich- 
mond authorities, or any but the authorities 
hereafter to be provided. Mr. Dorsey moved 
that the declaration be put upon its final 
passage, calling for the ayes and nays. This 
was carried, and the ayes stood 56, without a 
single negative vote. Thirty members were 
absent on leave. The declaration was signed 
by fifty-six members, the same number that 
<i the Declaration of Independence in 

76, 


Foreign Items. 


PROSECUTION FoR HERESY.—The Bishop 
of Salisbury, England, has officially an- 
nounced to his Archdeacons his intention 
of instituting legal proceedings against Dr. 
Rowland Williams, the author of the second 
The Bishop says 
he has not decided upon this step without 
most anxious deliberation, or without a deep 
sense of the importance of the course—but 
he feels it to be his duty to obtain a judicial 
decision upon the question, whether an or- 
dained minister of the Church of England 
may, with impunity, promulgate the senti- 
ments of the ‘‘Essays.” He trusts that he 
shall be enabled to combine zeal for the 
truth with charitable conduct towards the 
individual, and asks for the prayers of 
Christians, that the issue may be for the 
glory of God and welfare of our Church. 


Passports IN AUSTRIA.—The “ formali- 
ties relative to passports in Austria, which 
were so vexatious as to impede travelling, 
have been,” says the Paris Constitutionnel, 
‘modified in a liberal spirit. The presenta- 
tion of passports is henceforth only to be 
required at the frontier, where they are to 
be vised, and when once that is done circu- 
lation is to be free in the interior.” 


ANTIQUITY.—M. Renan, of the French 
Institute, having been sent into Syria by the 
Emperor to make archzlogical researches, 
has just discovered at Tyre a mosaic, con- 
sisting of seventy-two medallions, contain- 
ing mythological designs of great beauty. 


PRISONERS IN 
mentary return shows that there were, on 
the Ist of May in the present year, the fol- 
lowing number of prisoners:—In Brixton, 
549 females; Chatham, 796 males; Dart- 
moor, 1037 males; Fulham, 176 females; 
Millbank, 469 males and 450 females; 
Parkhurst, 236 males; Pentonville, 391 
males; Portland, 1518 males; Portsmouth, 
984 males; Woking, 459 males; the total 
being 7065. 


GrowTH OF CoTTON IN 
cial despatches announce that the govern- 
ment of Greece, to encourage the growth of 
cotton, have determined to reduce the exist- 
ing duty of forty per cent., and completely 
exempt from duty all cotton .grown in new 
plantations. 


AN UNEXPECTED TREASURE.—On a re- | 


cent Friday the Rev. Mr. Ambrose, of Park 
street, Regent’s Park, London, purchased a 
parcel of theological books at a stall in Hol- 
born. Amongst them was a work entitled 
Christe Exhortation unto Customable 
Swearers,”’ by Miles Coverdale, black letter, 
printed by Nicholas Hill, without date, but 
supposed to be 1535. On inspecting the 
volume, he discovered seven guineas, of the 
reign of George I., as well asa letter, which, 
however, did not refer to the money, nor 
the reason for placing it in its ‘secret 
hiding-place,” sowed up in the cover. 


Butt Fiauts In FRANCE AND THEIR 
ApvocaTEs.—A letter from Paris states 
that the annual bull fights have recom- 
menced at Marseilles, and a journal of that 
place sneers at the “exaggerated spirit of 
humanity” which induces some people to 
cry out against this barbarous amusement, 
and adds that ‘‘no very exciting accident 
happened to move the public, which, we 
think, would have had no objection to a 
little more emotion.” This is valuable tes- 
timony to the effect of such exhibitions. 


Reson oR Instinct.—An extraordinary 
instance of very remarkable instinct was re- 
cently displayed on board a schooner, at 
Queen’s Quay. On the previous voyage of 
the schooner Duke of Athole to Belfast, 
two sparrows were observed by the sailors 
of the ship to be busily engaged in building 
a nest in the main cross-trees. When the 
ship cleared from the quay for Scotland the 
nest was not finished, and the little birds 
hovered about the ship until she cleared 
the Twin Islands. The sailors did not re- 
move the partially erected nest, but allowed 


. it to remain there until they arrived at the 


A house near the secession- : 


port of their destination, and then resolved 


‘to bring it back with them to Belfast, al- 


lowing it to remain in the same place. 
When the ship again arrived in Belfast— 
indeed, immediately after, as if in waitiog 


These batteries, with their columbiads and for her—the sparrows were again observed 


ENGLAND.—A Parlia- | 


to commence operations, and to finish the 
nest, where they are apparently determined 
to. remain, as the nest now contains several 
eggs.— Belfast Whig. 


Arrican Norron or HospiTatiry.—A 
chief in the interior country, having a great 
respect for me, of whom he had often hrard, 
when I made him my first visit, immediate- 
ly ordered a slave to be killed for my din- 
ner; and it was only with great difficulty I 
was able to convince him that I did not, in 
my own country, live on human flesh.— Du 

haillu's Explorations in Equatorial Af- 
rica. 


KEW-GARDENS.—The large masses of 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and other Ameri- 
can plants on each side of the Grand Pro- 
menade, and those on the slopes and mounds 
of the Fairies’ Glen or Hollow-way in the 
royal pléasure-grounds near the Thames, are 
progressing towards their prime, and when 
covered with blossom of various colours, will 
present for several weeks a most magnificent 
sight of surpassing interest and beauty. The 
chestnut, lilac, laburnum, and hawthorn trees 
are now in their greatest perfection. The 
blue bell or wild hyacinth, in the woods of 
the new arboretum, are also in full flower. 


Caorus Sinaine BY VOLUNTEERS.—On 
a recent Saturday evening, about two hun- 
dred members of the 3d City of London 
corps, under the command of Major Rich- 
ards, had a march out as far as Notting hill, 
accompanied by their bands. A novel fea- 
ture in the return march was some admira- 
ble chorus-singing in the ranks, which had 
a fine effect. : 


“A Sinau.ar Cross Bequest.—It is re- 
ported that a French gentleman, M. Jac- 
quet, lately. died at Rouen, France, leaving 
all his fortune to a lady in Paris. Singular 
to relate, the lady died about the same hour, 
leaving M. Jacquet all her money. The 
heirs of both are to contest which was the 
survivor. 


M. Du Discoveries IN 
RICA.—At the meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London, on a recent 
Monday, Sir Roderick Murchison and Pro- 
fessor Owen bore their testimony to the 
great importance of the discoveries made in 
Western Equatorial Africa by M. du Cha- 
illu, and said that they had no doubt that 
time would prove the truth of all he stated. 
M. du Chaillu, who was present, and who 
is a short, slender man, of youthful, almost 
boyish appearance, returned thanks for the 
cordial terms in which his labours had been 
spoken of. 


CoLONEL GowAN AT SEBASTOPOL.—A 
vessel arrived at Hull, England, a few days 
ago, from Sebastopol, (where the enter- 
prising American, Colonel Gowan, is still 
engaged for the Russian Government in 
raising the ships sunk in the Crimean war, ) 
bringing a cargo of ‘old rope, bones and 
guns. The work of raising the sunken 
vessels from the harbour proves a very dif- 
ficult and perplexing one. The operation 
of getting chains under one vessel, the 
‘‘Twelve Apostles,” is said to have occu- 
pied upwards of four months, and in respect 
to other vessels equal difficulties are experi- 
enced, for while immersed they have sunk 
about twenty feet into the mud, which has 
to be removed by divers before the chains 
can be applied. Colonel Gowan has yet 
some thirty-eight vessels tu raise. 


Witp Beasts In InpIa.—Every body 
is aware that wild beasts abound in the 
jungles of the Punjab, but we suspect very 
few people entertain the remotest idea of 
the frightful number of human creatures, 
especially children, that are destroyed year 
after year by these animals. In the two 
past years no less than 999 children were 
killed, principally by wolves. Although 
the Government pays a considerable sum 
for the destruction of wild animals, they 
do not seem to diminish in numbers. In 
1859, there were killed 12 tigers, 192 leop- 
ards, 187 bears, 1174 wolves, and 2 hyenas 
—total 1567. In 1860, there were killed 
35 tigers, 163 leopards, 350 bears, and 2080 
wolves—total 2658. 


A Pekin Doa.—At the plunder of the 
Imperial Summer Palace, near Pekin, on 
the 8th of last October, a little dog was 
found by Captain Dunne, 99th Regiment, 
who brought it home. It is supposed to 
have belonged to the Empress, or one of the 
ladies of the Imperial family, and is consid- 
ered one of the smallest and by far the 
most beautiful little animal that bas ever 
appeared in England. It now forms one of 
the Royal collection of dogs. 


No More Birps’-NESTING.—The author- 
ities of Lyons, France, have issued a decree 
against boys being permitted to meddle 
with birds’ nests in that department; and 
parents, as well as schoolmasters, are ren- 
dered responsible for any such delinquency 
of these juveniles. The document asserts 
that the destruction of birds is the ruin of 
fruit trees, inasmuch as their proper prey, 
caterpillars, chenilles, &c., are infinitely 
more noxious at this period of the year 
than the feathered tribe in summer or 
autumn. 


General Items. 


SouTHERN SABBATH-SCHOOL PAaPER.— 
The South Carolina Sunday-School Union 
has issued the first number of a Sunday- 
School Paper for the South. 


An Acep Minister Deceasep.—The 
Rev. George Matthews died at Georgetown, 
Illinois, May 12th, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. Mr. Matthews was one of the 
pioneers in the West. He was a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, and a student of Jeffer- 
son College and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He was, for a short time, pastor 
of a small church in Waterford, Erie 
county, Pennsylvania. In 1817 he re- 
moved to Illinois, and exercised his min- 
istry in that State and in Missouri. 


RENEWED TROUBLES IN SyRIA.—Late 
advices show that the prospects of this 
unhappy land are still dark and threaten- 
ing. It is said that the French army of 
occupation is being withdrawn, and already 
large bodies of Turkish troops are entering 
in. On Mount Lebanon there have been 
skirmishing and incipient outbreaks of late 
among the rival sects and religionists, and 
it may be feared that the awful scenes of 
the past summer may be partially, at least, 
acted over agaia. 


Domestic Aews. 


Loss oF THE QuEBEC AND LiveRPooL STEAM- 
sHipP Canapian.—The Montreal Steamship 
Company’s screw steamship Canadian, Captain 
Graham, which sailed from Quebec on Satur- 
day morning, Ist inst. for Londonderry and 
Liverpool, struck on a field of sunken ice 
eight miles south of Belle Isle on the 4th inst. 
and sunk in thirty-five minutes. One hundred 
and eighty-one persons were saved in boats, 
and landed on Cape Bauld, from whence they 
‘were taken into St. Johns by a French barque. 
From twenty to thirty lives were lost, includ- 
ing six cabin passengers; but as the ship’s 
papers went down in the sinking ship, it is as 
yet impossible to tell the exact number drown- 
ed. A portion of the mails wassaved. Among 
those drowned were the mail officer and the 
second officer of the steamer. The Canadian: 
struck the ice under her foremast, and her 
three compartments were all broken in at 
once; whereupon she filled rapidly and soon 
went down. The ice field did not attract 
much attention when first discovered, as it 
looked small, and was scarcely above water. 
The steamer was going at slow speed at the 
time she struck. The Canadian had forty-nine 
cabin and seventy-one steerage passengers, 
which, with her crew of about eighty, made 
nearly two hundred on board. : 


Pay or tHE Navy.—The pay of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is per annum; the 
chiefs of the various bureaus from $3000 to 
$3500; all other employees in the departments 
from $2220 to $700 each. The senior flag offi- 
cers of the Navy $4500; other captains, accord- 


ing to grade and service, from $3000 to $5000; 
commanders from $2350 to $3150; lieuten- 
ants from $1200 to $2550; surgeons of all 
es from $800 to $3300; paymasters from 
1400 to $3100; chaplains same pay as lieu- 
tenants; professors of mathematics from $960 
to 31800; masters from $825 to $1200; passed 
midsbipmen from $650 to $1000; midshipmen 
to ; boatswains, gunners, carpen- 
ters, and sailmakers, from $700 to $1450; 
engineers from $600 to $2000; naval store- 
keepers $1500; naval constructors from $1800 
to $3600; and agents for the preservation of 
hemp, live oak timber, &c., $1000 per annum. 
This is the annual pay of the officers of the 
Navy. The marine corps are paid the same 
as the naval officers. 


Resistance or Iron acarnst Rirte Batts.— 
A test was made, on Friday of last week, at 
Wolff’s rolling mill, Cincinnati, Ohio, with 
Sharpe, Colt, and Minnie rifles, and the old 
United States rifled musket, against different 
— of boiler iron, a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, at ninety-eight feet distance. Balls 
were pierced through some of the samples, but 
others stood the test, the balls making an in- 
denture only in them. The gun that proved 
the most powerful was the old United States 
musket rifled; the next was the Minnie. 


Catrrornra Treasure.—The San Francisco 
newspapers speak of the immense sums of 
treasure which are being accumulated in that 
city. During the month of May the amount 
was larger than it had been at any time in 
the history of the State. Shipments to the 
East were not large, in consequence of the 
apprehension which existed that Southern 
privateers might capture the steamers from 
Aspinwall to New York. If the present low 
rate of shipment continues, it is estimated 
that there will be, by the lst of July, over and 
above the ordinary accumulation of gold, trea- 
sure to the amount of $3,000,000. Bne of the 
journals, in commenting upon this state of 
things, says, ‘‘If it continues for three months, 
we can rejoice in an era of low rates of inter- 
est, manufactories will spring up, and public 
improvements be pushed bevel with an en- 
ergy unparalleled.” 


Tue Post Orrice Departuent.—The Post- 
master General is engaged in determining on 
a new style of stamped envelopes, to be ready 
for the public use in a few days. The new 
stamps will not be furnished until the lst of 
August. These changes have been rendered 
necessary by the large supplies retained by 
the postmasters in the seaadad States, and now 
used by them without equivalent to the United 
States Pust Office Department. About two 
dozen of these postmasters have returned bal- 
ances of stamped envelopes and stamps, in 
sums ranging from eighty cents to fifty dol- 
lars, while the postmaster in Mobile recentl 
honourably accounted for $2000 worth. Al- 
though the postmaster of Memphis had in his 
possession such property amounting to $8000, 
he wrote for an additional supply of larger 
value, but this was refused, his dishonest in- 
tention having been detected. 


Accipent To A Mr.itonarre, — Nicholas 
Longworth, Esq., the Cincinnati millionaire, 
met with a serious accident on Saturday eve- 
ning, 8th inst. At. about six o’clock, P. M., 
while sitting in a half-sleeping state at a se- 
cond story window, he accidentally fell from 
his seat into the garden, a distance of fifteen 
feet. His right arm was broken, and his face 
much bruised by the fall. He had been in- 
disposed for some time, and was slowly reco- 
vering when the sad casualty befel him. 


RENDITION oF Fucitive Suaves ILLI- 
nois.—T hree fugitive slaves were arrested at 
Cairo on the 17th inst., and were delivered to 
their owners, who reside in Ballard county, 
Kentucky. 


Rise 1n tue Price or Sarp Timper.—The 
Boston Journal says:—‘‘The proposal of the 
government to have built immediately forty or 
fifty gun boats has thrown the timber market 
into quite a commotion, and in some classes of 
timber the prices have jumped up five or ten 
dollars ina single day. Hard pine is quite 
scarce, and those who havea stock on hand 
aré quite fortunate. A representative of one 
of the largest ship-builders in New York, who 
is understood to be a large competitor for the 
gun boats, was in this city recently, trying to 
buy up what hard pine he could find. He 
purchased one cargo, and had it shipped to 
New York. In oak timber there is also a 
large increase in price, and a further advance 
is expected. There is quite a large quantity 
of timber cut and ready for shipment in Vir- 
ginia, owned by Northern men, which, under 
the existing state of things, cannot be shipped 
North. We hear of one party who had four 
cargoes on shipboard, which their men were 
obliged to leave.” 


A Staver Taxen.—The Nightingale was 
captured April 23d, off Kabenda, West coast 
of Africa, by the United States sloop-of-war 
Saratoga, having on board 950 negroes. - She 
was taken into Monrovia, where the cargo was 

ut on shore, and 272 men, 97 women, 340 

oys, and 92 girls, making a total of 801—160 
having died on the passage from Kabenda. 
She has arrived in New York. 


New Detaware new bridge 
across the Delaware, says the Trenton (New 
J oree? American, now in its last stages of 
completion, will be one of the neatest and 
withal one of the most substantial structures 
of the kind, connecting the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania shores. When ready for public 
use, it will open a new and convenient avenue 
of intercourse with the people of the neigh- 
bouring counties on the opposite side of the 
river, and will, no doubt, attract considerable 
trade to our city from that vicinity. 


Grain at Coicaco.—The Chicago commer- 
cial report of Monday, the 10th inst., reports 
large receipts of grain—90,000 bushels of 
wheat and 155,000 bushels of corn. The IIli- 
nois Central brought in 46,000 bushels of corn 
and 34,000 bushels of wheat; the Burlington 
and Quiney 36,000 bushels of corn and 13,000 
bushels of wheat. 


FricHTENED TO Deato.—A sad event oc- 
curred on Monday morning of last week in 
the family of Mr. C. V. S. Van Rensselaer, in 
Claverack, Columbia county, New York. A 
coloured boy in Mr. Van Rensselaer’s employ 
started with a loaded fowling-piece to hunt 
squirrels. He had not gone many steps, how- 
ever, before he stumbled and fell. The gun 
at the same time was accidentally discharged, 
and the charge passed through a board Fy: 
tition, on the other side of which Mrs. J. C. 
Evarts, an elderly lady, was leading her 
grandchild, Mr. Van Rensselaer’s daughter, 
not quite two years old. One of the shot 
struck the little girl in the forehead, and 
glanced off without serious injury. Mrs. 
Evarts, however, seeing the wound, swooned 
suddenly in alarm, and in twenty minutes 
was & corpse. 


Hai, Srorm anp Tornapo 1n Massacuv- 
seTTs.—A severe hail storm passed over a por- 
tion of Plymouth county on Sunday after- 
noon,- 16th inst., causing great destruction to 
the trees, crops, &c. At Sandwich there was 
a tornado, partially unroofing houses and 
bridges, and demolishing chimneys. 


Fatat Rattroap AccipeNtT.—Four labour- 
ers were killed on the New York Central 
Railroad, near Green Island, on the 11th inst. 
They were on a car loaded with frames for 
bridge building, which tipped over as they 
moved upon it while crossing a bridge. Two 
others were wounded. The accident was en- 
tirely the result of want of forethought on the 
part of those who suffered by it. 


Larce Fire at Wincaester, New Hamp- 
SHIRE.—The factory of Messrs. Ward, at Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, with several other 
buildings, was destroyed by fire on the 6th 
inst. The factory was running night and day 
manufacturing blankets for the army. Loss 
$72,000; insured for $32,009. 


Exection—A Union Trivumpa. 
—The returns of the Maryland election show 
that the State has gone for the Union party 
by an immense majority. 


PennsyLvaNia Loan.—The Pennsylvania 
State loan of three millions of dollars has all 
been taken at par, and what is still more re- 
markable, only $1400 was bid for at less than 
par. 


Fire at ATHENS, PeNNsyLvania.—A fire 
broke out in Athens, Pennsylvania, on the 
night of the 14th inst., and destroyed the tin 
and iron shop of Edwin White and his dwell- 
ing; also a barn and the Presbyterian church. 
The loss of Mr. White is $800, for which he 
is insured $2000. 


Storm 1n New Jersety.—A violent hurri- 
cane, accompanied with hail, occurred about 
eight o’clock on the morning of the L6th inst. 
just south of Somerville, New Jersey, cutting 
the grain and grass clear to the ground as 
with a scythe, uprooting trees, unroofing 
houses, &c. The steeple of the Branchville 
church was carried away, and breaking all 
the glass in the windows with a south or west 
exposure. The hailstones were as large as 
hens’ eggs, and remained on the ground in 
large quantities for ten hours after the storm. 
The storm covered a space of about two miles 
in width, and extended east and west as far 
as heard from. . 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamship City of Baltimore has strived at 
New York with later dates. She brought $507,190 
in specie. During the passage the City of Balti- 
more passed about fifty large icebergs, some of 
them more than three hundred and fifty feet in 


height. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lord John Russell made an important announce- 
ment in Parliament to the following effect, in rela- 
tion to privateers:—*The whole matter has been 
considered by her Majesty’s Government, and it 
has been determined, after consulting the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, that orders should be given 
to interdict the ships of war and privateers of both 
parties from entering the ports and harbours of the 


- United Kingdom, or of the colonies axd dependencies of 


her Majesty, with prizes. In order to make the 
matter more clear, the House will perhaps allow 
me to read an extract from the despatch which has 
been sent to the Indian: office and to the Governors 
of the Colonies:— Her Majesty's Government are, 
as you are aware, desirous of observing the strictest 
neutrality in the contest between the United States 
and the so-styled Confederate States of North 
America. With the view more thoroughly to carry 
out that principle, we propose to interdict the 
armed ships, and also the privateers of both par- 
ties, from carrying prizes made by them into the 
ports, harbours, roadsteads, or waters of the United 
Kingdom, or any of her Majesty’s colonies or pos- 
sessions abroad.’ I stated to the French ambas- 
sador the view taken by her Majesty's Government, 
and asked him what course the Government of 
France intended to pursue with regard to this sub- 
ject. The French ambassador has informed me 
that the French Government propose to act in con- 
formity with the existing laws of France. That 
existing law is founded upon an ordinance passed 
in the yerr 1681; and the rule is that in case of a 
war in which France is neutral, no privateers are 
allowed to bring their prizes into the ports or harbours 
of France or its dependencies for a longer period than 
twenty-four hours. They are not allowed to sell the 
cargoes, or in any way to dispose of the prizes which 
they have taken; and after the twenty-four hours 
have expired they are obliged to leave the port. 
Therefore the course pursued* by France is not 
very different from that which we intend to adopt.” 
ITALY. 

The truly eminent Prime Minister of Italy, 
Count Cavour, died somewhat suddenly of apo- 
plexy. His loss will be deeply felt. The Chamber 
of Deputies has suspended its sitting for three days, 
0:1 account of the death of M. Cavour. The King 
has summoned M. Ricasoli to the palace. 

Prince Brubren having refused to withdraw his 
name from the petition for the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome, the Pope has exiled 
him. The Milan Lombardo announces the disco- 
very of a grand conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment. It is announced that Garibaldi contemplates 
a visit to America in a month or two. 

DENMARK. 

The Dagbladet of Copenhagen says the non- 
German powers are engaged in bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute between Den- 
mark and Germany. Denmark has always fol- 
lowed their advice, whilst Holstein has invariably 
rejected all the proposals of the Danish Govern- 
ment. Sweden has, however, proposed an arrange- 
ment which the German Powers are willing to 
accept with some modifications, 

TURKEY. 

Advices from Ragusa report that Dervish Pasha, 
with Turkish troops under his command, had been 
violently attacked by an overwhelming body of 
insurgents. The result was unknown. 

‘MOROCCO. 

Muley Soliman is said to have been recognized 
as Emperor by several tribes, and was encamped 
about twenty-five miles from Fez, with rather a 
considerable force. He is represented as in a 
position to assume the offensive, and make a 
serious war against his brother, the Emperor. 

INDIA. 

It is rumoured that the ex-King of Oude is dead. 
Private telegrams from Bombay, dated May 12, 
report piece goods lower; shirtings 1s. 2d. and 3d. 
per piece. At Calcutta, May 10, goods and yarns 
had further declined. Accounts from up the 
country were more uufavourable. reights ad- 
vancing. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, lst s’t, 5.37 @ 5.43 6.25 5.50 
Pearl « e 5. 4.75 6.00 
BEESWAX. 80 @ 32 
c ba, Bib. 13@ 14 
yra, do. ee 14 
6 12 10 12 
Maracaibo, do. 13 14 13 14 
Rio, do. « «© « 103 ] 
Domingo, do. . . 123 18 13 
COTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi ll 16 10 16 
6 « ¢ 164 lu 16 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 10 14 y 16 
Carolina and Georgia . .« 93 14 y 16 
39 43 37 
Tan eee 38 
I 37 33 33 g 40 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . « - 132.25 14.00 12.00 15.00 
No. 2 5.00 6.75 5.00 9.00 
Mo.8 « 6.00 6.75 6.00 6.00 
— Nvu.3,small. . 4.25 4.50 4.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 32.25 3.00 2.50 2.75 
Herring, box . + « © « 14 15 16 
» LIZ 5 3.00 
LUUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . 5.25 5.25 
——extra§fancy 5.70 7.00 5.25 6.50 
Western, Penn'a, & Ohio 4.75 5.10 4.75 
Brandywine . « 5.75 6.00 6.45 
Scraped « «© 3.01 4.(0 4.75 5.00 
Middlings . + « « « « 8.50 8.31 8.25 4.25 
Kye Flour . + « 3.00 4.00 8.50 
orn Meal, Penusylvavia 2.50 2.87 2.8/7 
Brandy wine 225 8.00 
GRALN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 
Whlit@ «© « 1.81 1.45 1.30 1.40 
Southern red . 2 « © « 1.24 1.40 1.28 1.50 
Southern oe 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 
Pennsylvania . + « « « 64 66 63 64 
Southern 65 68 60 
ORN 
Yellow (Old) . « « 52 57 51 
Newdo. . « 50 51 50 61 
Ww te @ @ 60 55 55 
TS. 
Pennsylvania .. + «+ « 81 81 
Southern . « « « 80 82 30 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 65 60 55 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box « « 158 @ 1.60 1.50 @ 60 
— boxes 80 @ 95 85 
quarter boxes. . ¢ 624 @ & 
kegs . eee C C 
layer « «© « 2.15 @ 3.10 @ 
seedless . . « « a G 
Almonds, softshelled .. 12 @ 19 145 G 
Bam 
— = 3 + 2 @ 3 
Citron, 2 380 27 G 29 
Oranges, @ 6 60 @ 2.50 1.50 @ 
Lemons, do . ece 1,00 2.00 1.00 @ 
Figs, Smyrna, . . « « « 5 6 4G 
Peaches, unpared. . . 4 6 4 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.15 @ 1.75 1.25 @ 
Hay—loose é ¢ @ ee 70 & 85 65 @ 85 
3 56 68 60 G 
City slaughter . ‘28 6} 8 64 8 
193 20° 19 1 
LEATHER. 3 
Spanishsole . . .« « « « 18 20 26 @ 28 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 20.00 1.00 18.00 19.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 8.00 12.00 15.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 14.00 5.00 10.00 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 4.00 8.00 10.00 
8 ruce Flooring indie 16.00 2.00 11.00 12.00 
Shingl Cc. N. « « 12.00 35.00 20.00 22.00 
MOLASSES 
Cuba, Muscovado .. « 20 20 
Trinidad . . « « e 22 23 2u 21 
Porte Rice . « « 224 28 26 80 
New Orleans, ® bbl. 29 30 30 
Steam oyrep e 25 43 30 82 
Olive, ® gallon ee 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.15 
pi 4 6.00 6.50 6.25 
7.00 7.56 7.00 
Linseed, American 69 61 58 66 
Whale Crude . e 45 48 43 
2©« «© 56 59 63 
Sperm Winter . . 1.55 1.58 1.45 
Lard aoa. 88 95 80 
PROVISIONS, 
Beef, Mess, . . 8.00 .00 10.00 @ 15.00 
—- Prime ..+e-. 9.00 @ 10.00 6.00 @ 8.00 
Pork, Mess . . « « « « 16.50 @ 16.75 15.00 @ 17.00 
™M@e« @ 13.25 by 14.00 
—— Hams,smoked . 103 @ 10 @ 1l} 
o i t & pickle 8 @ 8 7 G 8 
—— Sides,smoked. . . 93 @ 10 9 
—- do in & pickle 7i G 8} 8} 
Shoulders smoked .. . 7 7 
imnsalt. « 64 6 5 
Killed Hogs. «. « « « « 6.50 @ 6.75 G 
Dried Beef . « ¢ 103 @ ll ll 
Butter, Firkin ll 14 10 
solid, inkegs . . 10 ¢ 15 9 ¢ 9} 
14 20 8 9 
Goshen ee 4 13 14 13 14 
Lard, Jersey . ace 4 103 ll 
—— Western ke 10% ll 10} ll 
bb 93 10 10} 
Rice, way ee 6.50 5.50 @ 6. 25 
Flaxseed... 1.60 -70 1.47 1.50 
Timothy « « 2.75 3.12% 2.25 2.00 
Herd Grass . . 2.00 12 1.75 2.12} 
Brazil 5.75 6.50 
—— brown .. +e. - 4.75 5.25 5.00 5.50 
Havana white .... °* 7.00 7.25 6.50 7.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 4.50 6.50 
« 4.50 4.75 4.75 5.25 
New Orleans . 5.00 7.25 
clarifi 
« 8.50 5.25 450 @ 6.00 
Porto Rico 4.50 6.50 5.00 7.00 


OLONEL ELLSWORTH.—A faithful Like- 
ness of the late Colonel Elisworth. A Card 
Photograph. Price 25 cents. 
#,* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 8—3ti 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, a Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, eo Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, a Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
For particulars apply subscriber, 
, R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


Married, 


On the 1th inst., by the Rev. D. Cook, Mr. C. 
Sruvenrs Horner to Mise Juusa Horror; also, the 
Rev. Davin Caarr to Miss Jane Horton, at Ter- 

wn, county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 13th itist., by the Rev. I. H. Ohris- 
tian, D.D., Mr. Daviy Hamtton to Miss Kars 
all of Philadelphia. 


At Trenton, New Jersey, on Thursday, the 13th 


inst, by Rev. Henry B. Cha Mr as T. 
R. Wittarp to Miss M Lxnsox, both 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


By the Rev. A. H. Hand, D.D. the lith 
Mr. Peter R. Suita to Miss Aun Cass. 


On Tuesday, the 4th inst., by the Rev. Andrew 
Sharpe, the Rev. Karcuam to Miss 
Emmy A. Everitt of Willoughby, Ohio. 


On the 9th inst, at Shamokin, Penn 
the Rev. A. D. Hawn, Mr. D. 


to Miss Mary Ann Surpsr, both of Lower Augusta, 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. Also, on 
the 12th inat., at the same place, Mr. Wituiam R. 
Kutzxgr to Miss Aswa M. Dovrr, Sha- 
mokin, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be advance, 
cents for every line, nine lords tinal} 


Died, on the 6th inst, the Rev. THOMAS 
MeDERMOTT, of the Presbytery of Wooster, for- 
merly of New Jersey, in the seventieth year of 
his age. 

Died, suddenly, in Nav Iowa, on the 6th 
inst., ELIZA JANE, wife of JAMES H. SIN- 
CLAIR, merchant of that place, and daughter of 
the late Uriah Kitchen of Philadelphia, in the 
thirty-second year of her age. 

Dicd, on the 7th of June, after a brief ill- 
ness, Mrs. MARGARET SMITH, olden of Dr. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, United States Army, in 
the seventy-fourth year of her If the Sa- 
viour’s declaration—“ By their fraite e shall 
know them,” is to be regarded as a test of true 
Christian character, then we have no hesitation 
in saying our dear de sister was of the 
number of his chosen ones. Kind and gentle to 
all, zealous in her Master’s ca holy and con- 
sistent in her walk and conversation, none could 
be with her and fail to remark these evidences of 
the Spirit’s work of grace in her heart, and recog- 
nize a follower of the “meek and lowly Jesus. 
She united with the Presbyterian church of An- 
napolis at its organization, and continued to 
as far as her strength itted, one of its 
efficient members until the day of her death. 
This little church, called on so often of late to 
give up one after another of its dear flock, must 
again mourn, with heartfelt sorrow, the loss of 
one of its oldest and best beloved members. Ma 
God, who has afflicted, comfort our hearts, an 
bless these repeated trials to our soul’s welfare. 
Our departed friend was for many years chief 
Directress in the Orphan Society of this city, 
and performed the duties with seal. and fidelity, 
bringing comfort to many an orphan’s heart by 
her tender love and s —, Our Bible Society, 
too, has lost a faithful Manager. But O we must 
forget our own loss in the contemplation of her 
eternal gain. Let the selfish grief of bereaved 
ones be hushed by the thought that she is now 
with Jesus; that the crown of the faithful has 
been given her; the song of the redeemed already 
bursting from her lips; but in describing the bliss 
of a glorified saint, we are checked by these 
words of inspiration, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
— into the heart of man, 

e things whic as prepared for them that 
love him.”— 


Hotices, 


DEDICATION.—The First Presbyterian Church 
of Belmont, Belmont Avenue, West Philadelphia, 
will be dedicated to-morrow, (Sabbath) 23d inst., 
at four o’clock, P. M. The Rev. G. W. Mus- 
grave, D.D., will preach the sermon. The Chris- 
tian public are cordially invited to attend. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Pres- 
bytery of New York stands adjourned to meet 
at the Mission House, No. 23 Centre street, on 
Monday, June 24th, at half-past eleven o'clock, 
A. M. James V. Henry, Moderator. 

PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Stated Quarterly Meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia will be held in the Sixth Church, 
Spruce street below Sixth, on Tuesday, the 2d of 
July, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

W. M. Rics, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its stated meeting in the Central Church, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, on Monday, 
July Ist, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

James G. Sainn, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo oF will hold their next 
stated meeting in Alden, New York, on Tuesday, 
the 25th inst., to be opened by a sermon at seven 
o’clock, P. M. James Reminaton, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Juneau, Wis- 
consin, on Thursday, the 27th inst., at seven 
o’clock, P.M. H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet on the fourth Tuesday 
of June (25th) in White Haven, at half- past seven 
o’clock, P. M. N. G. Parks, Stated Clerk. 


‘ERMONS ON THE CRISIS.—The Scripture 

Doctrine of Civil Government Applied to 
the Present Crisis. A Discourse delivered in the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. 
Robert Watts. 10 cents. 

American Patriotism. A Sermon. By the Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, D.D. 15 cents. 

The Christian Soldier. A Sermon. By the 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D. 15 cents. 
Danville Quarterly Review for June. Contain- 

ng 
inridge on the Crisis. 75 cents, or $3 per annum. 
MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Five Hundred Miles around Washi 
Showing the Seat of War in the East. Size 
23 inches. Coloured. 25 cents. 

Five Hundred Miles around Cairo. Showi 
the Seat of War in the West. Size 33 by 
inches. Coloured. 25 cents. ) 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 22—3t 


ENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1861.—A BStereo- 
scopic Picture of the Interior of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, taken on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 29th, just before the final 
vote on the Resolutions of the Rev. Dr. Spring. 
The Portraits of the Moderator, Rev. Dr. Backus, 
and other Officers and Delegates, are brought out 
in bold relief. The Picture forms a.valuable and 
curious momento of one of the most interesting, 
religious, political, and secial incidents that ever 
took place in Philadelphia. A complete list or 
the Members of the General Assembly accom- 
panies the Picture. We will furnish this Stereo- 
graph, handsomely coloured, for 37 cents, and 
send by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


june 8—3ti 
OULD & LINCOLN—WNo. 59 Washington 
Street, Boston—Publish an extensive list of 


valuable Religious, Scientific, Educational, and 


Sy 


‘Miscellaneous Works, among which are the fol- 


lowing: 

Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics and 
With Notes, and an Appendix containing the 
latest Development of his New Logical Theory. By 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 2 vols., royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $3 each. These masterly works are of the 
first importance to every scholar. 

A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles. By H. B. Hackett, D.D., Profes- 
sor in Newton Theological Institution. Royal 
octavo. Cloth, $2.25. A most valuable Commen- 
tary, held in high estimation by Biblical scholars 
of every denomination. ; 

Ripley's Notes on the Gospels. Designed for 
Teachers in Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By H. J. 
Ripley, Professor in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. With a Mapof Palestine. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Ripley’s Notes on the Acts. 12mo. Cloth, 75.cts. 

Ripley’s Notes on Romans. 12mo. Cloth, 67 cts. 

The Puritans; or, the Church, Court, and Par- 
liament of England during the a Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By opkins. In 
vols., royal 8vo. $2.50 each. Vols. IL now 
ready. Vol. III. in press. 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture Records, Stated Anew, with Special Reference 
te the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. 
By George Rawlinson, M.A. With Copious Illus- 
trative Notes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. A learned, 
scholarly, and really valuable work. 

Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things Under- 
stood by Things are Made. By Christian 
of Magdeburg in 1671. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1. 

Evidences of Christianity. As Exhibited in the 
Writin 
W. J. Bolton. 12mo. Cloth, 80 cents. — . 

The Pluralityof Worlds. Anew edition. With 
a Supplementary Dialogue, in which the Author’s 
Reviewers are Revie 12mo. Cloth, $i. 

Hugh Miller's Works. Seven volumes, uniform 
style, 
No entleman’s library should be without 
Works of Hugh Miller. 

The State of the Impenitent Dead. By Alvah 
Hovey, D. D., Professor in Newton Theoldgical 
Institution. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Sacred Rhetoric ; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, D.D., Professor in 
Newton Theological Institution. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

A Lamp to the Path; or, the Bible in the Heart, 
the Home, and the Market-place. 16mo. Cloth, 
63 cents. 

Seed-time and Harvest ; 


- or, Sow Well and 
Weill. A Book for the Young. 16mo. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People; or, Book of 
Home Education pea Entertainment. 16mo. 75 
cents. An inexhaustible mine of ve 

usement, 
ords to Guide Them in the 
Cloth, 42 cents. A simple 
d beautiful exposition of the doctrines and 


and Dbeenthe gospel, with illustrations adapted to 


d 
ones Either Work sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. june 22—3t 


Second Article from Dr. Robert J. Breck- | 


of its Apologists down to Augustine. By — 


in an elegant box. Embossed cloth, ae 


Cloth, 63 cts. 
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PUBLICAREONS. 
ery 


nt book for reading. A num- 
ume very please 


Lirsty Brstz Lawns; or, Simple 


Lessons in Sacred History and Geography. For 
By J. H. Vincent. With an Introduc- 


Pastor’ of the’ Mariner’s Church, Philadelphia. 
P @, 1861, William 8. & Alfred Martien. 

| Mit. Ripley is a direct and practical man, and 

¥ery eartiest in his manner of doing things. The 

position he occupies affords many opportunities of 
studying: meo;-and of ascertaining the various 
lures by which Satan draws men aside from the 
way of life. His love for souls induces him to 
émploy the press, as well as the pulpit, to warn, 
counsel, and encourage the young men of our day. 

We regret to.sny that feeble health has of late very 
materially interrupted his useful labours. 

By Dz. W. W. Hall, Editor of 

Journal of Health,” &c. New York, 
41861, H. B. Price, 18mo. pp. 128. 

‘As a shrewd, sensible, practical writer on health, 
few men equal Dr. Hall. His journal is a capital 
work of the kind. In the little manual before us 
he has furnished a very seasonable book for our 
soldiery. .. The importance of rules for health 
among soldiers is. evident from one fact stated 
by’ the: autlior, that ont of ‘the twenty: thousand 

ht hutidfea men which the British lost in the 

Grimes ‘war, only five thousand perished in bat- 

é,and the rest by disease. In this manual ex- 
oellent..directinns. for the preservation of health 
are set down, ‘well adapted receipts for camp 
cooking, and miscellaneous matters. We are glad 
ta find ‘Dr. Hall has bad regard to the 

fritual welfare of the soldier, in the religious 
ding which forms a feature of his volume, Cir- 

Culate the book extensively. 

Mitty Resp. By the Author of “George Miller 
and His Mother.” 18mo, pp. 324. 

Arion Rosepats; or, The Power of a Consistent 
Christian Life. -By Mrs. Caroline L. Blake. 
18mo, pp. 186. | 

Emma Aimy; or, The Lord’s Prayer in Daily 

Life. By A. R.B. 18mo, pp. 162. 

‘Three pretty volumes for the young, designed to 
illustrate important principles through the medium 
of familiar stories. .They are the most recent 
issues of; the;.Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
and are well worthy of the notice of Sabbath- 


3 


ROMAN OATS ON ENGLISH FARMS. 


- In a field on the farm occupied by Mr. 
Binks, at Peppermoor, near Alnwick, some 
ancient encampments long existed, which 
tradition ascribed to the Romans. The 
lapse of time and the spirit of agricultural 
improvement gradually obliterated almost 
every trace of them, and about a year ago 
the last of the whins, which time out of 
mind had covered the ground where the 
Roman legionaries had trodden, were cut 
down, and the land ploughed and sown 
with barley. When the barley was ready 
for the sickle, Mr. Binks was astonished to 
observe several heads of strange-looking 
oats among it. Mr. Binks collected no 
less than seventy-five varieties, never seen 
in the district before. He has sown the 


oped, and intends to exhibit a collection of 


em at the next show of the Alnwick 
Horticultural Society. The place, as it has 
been conjectured, had been a cavalry camp, 
and the oats, which were, perhaps, ripened 
under other skies, after lying covered with 
the-dedris of the camps for probably fifteen 
hundred years, will again shoot into cereal 
beauty, and may add ono or more perma- 
nent varieties to the stock of the English 
farmer.—London Globe. : 


"WINNING BATTLES. 


For an example of what I mean, [ will 
tell you a story of the Duke of Wellington, 
which I know to be true. Some one once 
asked him what his secret was for winning 
battles. He said that he had no secret; 
that he did not know how to win battles, 
and -that no man knew. For all, he said, 
that man could-do, was to look beforehand 
steadily at all the chances, and lay all pos- 
sible plans beforehand; but from the mo- 
ment the battle began, he said, no mortal 
prudence was of use, and no mortal man 
could know what the end would be. A 
thousand new accidents might spring up 
orey hour, and scatter all his plans to the 
winds; all that man could do was to comfort 
himself with the thought that he had done 
his best, and to trust in God. 

Now, my friends, learn a lesson from this; 
a lesson for: the battle of life, which every 
one of us has to fight from our cradle to our 
grave-—the battle against misery, poverty, 
misfortune, sickness; the battle against 
worse enemies even than them—the battle 
against our own weak hearts, and the sins 
which so easily beset us—against laziness, 
dishonesty, profligacy, bad tempers, hard- 
heartedness, deserved disgrace, the con- 
tempt of our neighbours, and just punish- 
ment from Almighty God. Take a lesson, 
I say, from the great Duke for the battle of 
life. Be not fretful and anxious about the 
morrow. Face things like men; count the 
chances like men; but remember, like men, 
that a fresh chance may, at any moment, 
spoil all your oe ; remember that there 
are a thousand dangers around you from 
which your prudence cannot save you. Do 


’ your best; and then, like the great Duke, com- 


fort yourself with the thought that you have 
done your best; and like him, trust in God. 
Remember that God is really, and in very 
truth your Father, and that without Him 
not a sparrow falls to the ground; and are 
not of more value than sparrows, O ye 
of little faith? Remember that He knows 
what you have need of before you ask Him; 
that He gives you all day long, of His own 
free generosity, a thousand things for which 
ou never dream of asking Him; and be- 
ieve that in all the chances and changes of 
this life, in bad luck as well as in good, in 
failure as well as success, in poverty as well 
as wealth, in sickness as well as health, He 
is giving you and me, and all mankind, 
good gifts, which we, in our ignorance, and 
our patural dread of what is unpleasant, 
should never dream of asking Him for, but 
which are for us, nevertheless; like 
Him from whom they come, the Father of 
lights, from whom comes every good and 
perfect gift, who is neither neglectful, ca- 
pricious, nor spiteful; for in Him is neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning, but who 
is always loving unto every man, and his 
mercy is over all his works.— Exchange. 


_ TEACHING CHILDREN. 


Do all in your power to teach your chil- 
dren self-government. Ifa child is passion- 
ate, teach him by gentle and patient means, 
to curb his temper. If he is greedy, culti- 
vate liberality in him. If he is sulky, 
charm him.out of it by encouraging frank, 

hamour... If he is indolent, accustom 

im to exertion. If pride makes his obedi- 

ence reluctant, subdue him by counsel or 

discipline. In short, give your children a 
habit of overcoming their besetting sin. 


BY ADELAIDE ANNE Proctor. 


The shedovs of the evening hours 
Fall from the darkening eky; 
* “Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
~ - The dews of evening lie: 
Before thy throne, O Lurd of heaven, 
We kneel at close of day ; 
Look on thy children from on bigh, 
And hear us while we pray. 


The sorrows of thy servants, Lord, 

O, do not thou despise; 
But let the incense of our prayers 

Before thy mercy rise; : 

The brightness of the coming night 

Upon the darkness rolls ; 

hopes of fature glory chase 

Phe shadows on our souls. 


Slowly the rays of daylight fade; 
"So fade within our heart, 
The hopes in early love and joy, 
That one by one depart; 
Slowly the bright stars, one by one, 
Within the beavens shine; 
Give us, O Lord, fresh hopes in heaven, 
And trust in things divine. 


Let peace, O Lord, thy peace, O God, 
Upon our souls descend; 

From midnight fears and perils, thou 
Our trembling hearts defend; 

Give us a respite from our toil, 
Calm and subdue our woes, 

Through the long day we suffer, Lord, 
O, give us now repose! 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The engravers and printers of the United 
States postage stamps have secured them 
almost beyond the possibility of counter- 
feits. The same difficulty is encountered 
in the attempt to engrave as with the finest 
bank note. The inks and colours used are 
peculiar, and both indelible and fleeting 
colours are used for special purposes. The 
perforation is also a perfect security against 
photography. This process of perforation 
is effected by costly and peculiar machines, 
worth several thousand dollars each, and 
entirely beyond the power of counterfeiters 
to reproduce. Another process, which in- 
volves much cost and risk to a conterfeiter, 
is that of gumming and repressing the 
sheets. The gum used is peculiar, and not 
easily imitated; the drying of the sheets 
after it is applied, and their subsequent 
pressure until the original dimensions and 
texture are perfectly restored, are all pro- 
cesses requiring peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances and muchexpense. Very slight 
differences of texture or finish in any stamps 
used would at once attract notice from the 
officers, and no second establishment could 
exactly reproduce fac similes of the work of 
the first and genuine one, even if working 
without care for secresy or reserve. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LOVE OF NATURE. 


Messrs. Editors—The following, taken 
from ‘‘Lawyer’s Reveries,’” a series of 
sketches contributed by “H. S. B.” of 
New York to the Advertiser, has so much 
poetic beauty in it that we venture to ask 
you, if you approve, to publish it in your 
columns. W. M. B. 


Those of us who are wont to tread hard, 
hot pavements, whose views of nature are 
confined by granite walls, who draw our 
breath of life amid dust and gas, can enjoy 
the buoyant, restless water, the unconfined, 
bracing ocean air, and an expanse bounded 
only by the horizon. To us it is a luxury 
that causes every nerve to tremble with re- 
newed life. 

There is an excitement that one feels in 
the heated debate, in the brilliant social 
gathering, in the whirl of business life; but 
that is the excitement of an over-wrought 
mind, or of ambitious craving, that is at 
once morbid and exhausting. But where 
one is in the presence of some grand scene 
in nature, when any thing beautiful or 
sublime is stamping its impress on the 
heart, one is conscious of an enthusiasm of 
soul that reaches outward and upward to- 
wards the infinite. Nature not only itm- 
presses, but suggests. It speaks to the eye, 
as music or eloquence goes to the ear. It 
is never listless or inactive. Every thing 
in air, sky, or water, is perpetually moving. 


are speeding on to an appointed destiny. 
The play of the sunbeam, the flitting of the 
shadow, and the swelling of the water, are 
knells of passing moments that are con- 
stantly swelling our past, and pressing us 
further into the untrodden future. Those 
moments have each its unwritten, unreveal- 
ed history. Each is but another link in the 
lengthening chain of hopes, thoughts, vir- 
tues, and sins, that reaches from our cradle 
to ourgrave. If composed of holy minutes, 
what a glittering chain of jewels do we leave 
behind on our descent to the tomb! 

It is early dawn. Not yet has the sun 
appeared; but all nature has awakened to 


of the night into day—an all-pervading 
sense of freshness, buoyancy, and bloom. 
The hills still hold their purple hues, and 
the lazy ships still sleep on the sleeping sea; 
but every thing else betokens coming day. 
The birds herald it in a gush of melody, the 
flowers in their richer fragrance, as if the 
spirit of song and beauty itself were abroad; 
and now warm streaks of light begin to gild 
the sky, and play among the leaves. The 
glistening dew-drops dissolve in incense; 
the sombre features of the distant hills 
glimmer through a cloud-curtain of silver; 
and suddenly the golden gates of the morn- 
ing open, and a flood of glory bathes the 
world. 

There is something spirit-like in the 
movement of this graceful Bonita. It is 
the very poetry of motion. The playful 
waves that flash upward in a thousand 
smiles, and rock it harmlessly hither and 
thither, seem themselves instinct with life. 
The sail from “Penny Bridge” towards 
Sandy Hook is a continuous scene of ver- 
dure and woodland. On either bank are 
displayed taste, elegance, and wealth. But 
it is when you enter the gates of the ocean, 
and look outward on a trackless, limitless 
expanse, that you begin to think. The 
long, heavy swell that bears you on, that 
indefinable and ever-ascending anthem that 
fills your ear, the sense of infinity and infini- 
tude that pervades your very being, at once 
charm and awe you. 

Mystery and silence belong to every thing 
sublime and beautiful. Thisocean of water 
is but a world of solitude. The rose bursts 


| into beauty, and the tree spreads its wealth 


of foliage in silence. Its growth noone has 
ever seen or heard. And so the ripest 
Christian grows with the least pretension or 
noise. His acts of kindness, and his words 
of love, are so many seeds that silently fall, 
and as silently bloom into fruitful harvests. 
It is wonderful to think that of all this vast 
ocean of water, and of all the vast forests of 
leaves, not one drop is wasted, not one leaf 
is lost. True, constant clouds of vapour 
rise and float away, but they descend again 
in dews and healing showers. Soin autumn 
the leaves “‘ burn themselves away,” just as 
the Christian kindles intodeath. But death 
is the condition of life, and the decay of one 
flower is but the birth of the next. The 
Christian’s death is the birth of his influ- 
ence. Of all his acts and words, not one is 
ever lost. The winged word ever acts; the 
charm of a good example is never lost. 
Committed to the stream of time, they are 
wafted down its descending current, and 
other generations feel their quickening in- 
fluence. 

The sinking sun finds us returning. The 
day has almost gone, and with it comes the 
hush of repose. This morning the air was 


| redolent with perfume and vocal with song. 


The minutest atom and the mightiest world. 


welcome him. There is a gentle dissolving 


This evening the flowers are but naked 
stems, and the songs but echoes. So not a 
day or a year passes but carries with it 
something precious and beautiful; and yet 
‘they are not lost, only removed.. The ob- 
jects that the cloudless sun distinctly re- 
veals the evening twilight hides away. 
How many dear friends have been thus re- 


moved, not lost, in the meekened and vi- 


\sionary twilight. They still visit us in 
dreams, and the shore is not far distant 
where we shall rejoin them. 

It requires night to bring out those 
quenchless stars. So it requires the dark- 
ened moments of life to reveal to us lights 
that prosperous day would ever hide from 
our view. If no severed tie or vacant fire- 
side seat occurred, who would look upward 
and outward to see the gems that glitter 


‘| in the night-time of sorrow? 


THE MEN OF THE SEA. 


It is estimated that there are more than 
2,000,000 of men engaged in.a sea-faring 
life; or one out of every 500 of the earth’s 
papulation is thus enduring the hardships 
and perils of the sea to supply the remain- 
ing 499 with the comforts and luxuries of 
life, or in defending the rights and honour 
of the nation which he represents. In 
English vessels there are 300,000 men. 
There are 150,000 American seamen en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, and nearly the 
same number are found upon our inland 
waters. The whale fishery alone employs 
20,000, and the navy 7000 to 8000. 
Nearly one-half of the whole number of 
seamen are open to the truth as it is con- 
veyed in the English language. Of this 
large class of our fellow-men it may be 
truly said, their field is the world. Go 
where you will, you find the sailor. 

« Where’er the breezes sweep, or tempest breath 
prevail,” 

there is he seen who does business upon 

the great waters, and beholds God’s won- 

ders in the deep. 


GOD’S PLAN IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The physical geography now claims that 
the particular arrangement of seas, conti- 
nents, mountains, and rivers, which the 
earth has received, is the very best that 
could be given for the purpose to which the 
earth is destined. As the divine wisdom is 
manifested in the order and adaptation of 
the parts of the human body, of animals, 
and of plants, so there is an object in the 
particular shape the continents have been 
made to assume. Every thing works in har- 
mony with a divine plan, which we claim to 
be beginning to comprehend. — 

Change the position of Asia and Europe, 
and you would have ruin and death. Ire- 
land, now always green, would have the 
climate of Labrador. Compare the British 
Isles, Norway, and Sweden, with the corres- 
ponding latitudes upon our own coasts, and 
we see the dreadful consequences. Take 
away the Andes, which arrest the rain- 
clouds, and South America, that most won- 
derfully watered continent, would be a 
desert. Take away the Rocky Mountains, 
or change their direction to Kast and West, 
and we have our own fertile country ruined. 
Elevate our Southern coast so as to change 
the direction of the Mississippi, and what 
mischief would ensue ! 

There is literally a face to nature, as 
there is a face to man. As we have our 
circulation of the blood, so there is the cir- 
culation of the earth’s great heart of fire, 
the circulation of the waters, and the venti- 
lation of the air. We have yet to consider 
these varied shades of nature in their rela- 
tions to each other, and to man the animal 
life. But we are not to stop here. The 
physical geographer claims that the influ- 
ences bearing upon the intellect of man can 
be explained by the peculiar arrangement 
of the earth’s surface. We know that civili- 
zation has marched from East to West, from 
Asia to Europe, and even across the Atlan- 
tic tothe New World—growing and expand- 
ing in its course. We can see what has 
been developed in Asia and Europe, and 
may predict something for America.— Prof. 
Doremus. 


HOW TO DISARM AN ENEMY. 


It is said that bees and wasps will not 
sting a person whose skin is imbued with 
honey. Hence those who are much exposed 
to the venom of these little creatures, when 
they have occasion to hive bees, or to take 
a nest of wasps, smear their face and hands 
with honey, which is found to be the best 
preservative. When we are annoyed with 
insult, persecution and opposition, from 
perverse and malignant men, the defence 
against their venom is to have our spirit 
bathed in honey. Let every part be sat- 
urated with meekness, gentleness, forbear- 
ance and patience; and the most spiteful 
enemy will be disappointed in his endea- 
vours to inflict a sting. We shall remain 
uninjured, while his venom returns to cor- 
rode his own malignant bosom; or what is 
far better, the honey with which he comes 
into contact will neutralize his gall; the 
coals of forgiving love will dissolve his 
hatred, and the good returned for evil will 
overcome evil with good —Golden Rule. 


WORRY. 

Don’t you know that multitudes of human 
beings turn away from the many blessings 
of their lot, and dwell and brood upon its 
worries? Don’t you know that multitudes 
persistently look away from the numerous 
pleasant things they might contemplate, 
and look fixedly, and almost constantly, at 
painful and disagreeable things? You sit 
down, my friend, in your snug library, be- 
side the evening fire. The blast without is 
hardly heard through the drawn curtains. 
Your wife is there, and your two grown-up 
daughters. You feel thankful that, after 
the bustle of the day, you have this quiet 
retreat where you may restand refit yourself 
for another day, with its bustle. But the 
conversation goes on. Nothing is talked of 
but the failings of the servants, and the 
idleness and imprudence of your boys; un- 
less, indeed, it be the supercilious bow with 
which Mrs. Snooks that afternoon passed 
your wife, and the fact that the pleasant 
dinner party at which you assisted tho 
evening before at Mr. Smith’s, has been as- 
certained to have been one of a second-chop 
character, his more honoured guests having 
dined on the previous day. Every petty 
disagreeable in your lot, in short, is brought 
out, turned ingeniously in every possible 
light, and aggravated and exaggerated to 
the highest degree. The natural and ne- 
cessary result follows. An hour or less of 
this discipline, brings all parties to a sulky 
and snappish frame of mind. And instead 
of the cheerful and thankful mood in which 
you were disposed to be when you sat down, 
you find that your whole moral nature is 
jarred and out of gear. And your wife, 
your daughters, and yourself, pass into 
moody, sullen silence over your books— 
books which you are not likely for this eve- 
ning to appreciate much or enjoy. 

Now I put it to every sensible reader, 
whether there be not a great deal too much 
of this kind of thing. Are there not fami- 
lies that never spend a quiet evening toge- 
ther, without embittering it by raking up 
every unpleasant subject in their lot and 
history? There are folks who, both in their 
own case and that of others, seem to find a 
strange satisfaction in sticking the thorn in 
the hand further in; even in twisting the 
dagger in the heart. Their lot has its in- 
namerable blessings, but they will not look 
at these. Let the view sround in a hun- 
dred directions be ever so charming, they 
cannot be got to turn their mental view in 
one of these. They persist in keeping nose 
and eyes at the moral 


Parson. 


pig-sty.— Coyntry | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


WE SLEEP T00 LITTLE. 


On this subject, Dr. J. C. Jackson, oele- 
brated as a water-cure practitioner in West- 
ern New York, says: ; 


Asa habit and fashion with our people, 
we sleep too little. It is admitted by all 
those who are competent to speak on the 
subject, that the people of the United 
States, from day to day, not only do not get 
sufficient sleep, but they do not get suffi- 
cient rest. By the preponderance of the 
nervous over the vital temperament, they 
need the recuperating benefits which sleep 
can offer during each night as it passes. 
A far better rule would be to get at least 
eight hours’ sleep, and, including sleep, ten 
hours of incumbent rest. It is a sad mis- 
take that some make, who suppose them- 
selves qualified to speak on the subject, in 
affirming that persons of a highly wrought, 
nervous temperament, need—as compared 
with those of a more lymphatic or stolid or- 
ganization—less sleep. The truth is, that 
where power is expended with great rapid- 
ity, by a constitutional law, it is re-gathered 
slowly; the reaction after a while demand- 
ing much more time for the gathering up of 
new force than the direct effurt demands io 
expending that force. 

Thus, a man of the nervous temperament, 
after he has established a habit of overdoing, 
recovers from the effect of such over-action 
much more slowly than a man of different 
temperament would, if the balance between 
his power to do and his power to rest is 
destroyed. As between the nervous and 
the lymphatic temperaments, therefore, 
where excess of work is demanded, it will 
always be seen that, at the close of the 
day’s labour, whether it has been’of muscle 
or thought, the man of nervous temperament 
who is tired, finds it difficult to fall asleep, 
sleeps perturbedly, wakes up excitedly, and 
is more apt than otherwise to resort to stim- 
ulants to place himself in a condition of 
pleasurable activity. 

While the man of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, when tired, falls asleep, sleeps sound- 
ly and uninterruptedly, and wakes up io the 
morning a new man. The facts are against 
the theory that nervous temperaments recu- 


| perate quickly from the fatigues to which 


their possessors are subjected. Three-fourths 
of our drunkards are from the ranks of the 
men of nervous temperaments. Almost all 
opium-eaters in our country—and their name 
is legion—are persons of the nervous or ner- 
vous-sanguine temperaments. Almost all 
the men in the country who become the 
victims of narcotic drug medicine, are of 
the nervous or nervous-sanguine tempera- 
ments. 

Dr. Cornell of Philadelphia, in the Edu- 
cator, gives the following opinion, corrobo- 
rative of the above as an explanation of the 
frequency of insanity. He says: 

The most frequent and immediate cause 
of insanity, and one of the most important 
to guard against, is the want of sleep. In- 
deed, so rarely do we see a recent case of 
insanity that is not preceded by want of 
sleep, that it is regarded as almost a sure 
precursor of mental derangement. Not- 
withstanding strong hereditary predisposi- 
tion, if they sleep well they will not become 
insane. No advice is so good, therefore, 
to those who have recovered from an attack, 
or to those who are in delicate health, as 
that of securing, by all means, sound, regu- 
lar, and refreshing sleep. 

‘‘And,” says Dr. Spicer, ‘‘there is no 
fact more clearly established in the physio- 
logy of man than this, that the brain ex- 
pands its enérgies and itself during the 
hours of wakefulness, and that these are re- 
cuperated during sleep; if the recuperation 
does not equal the expenditure,the brain 
withers—this is insanity. Thus it is that, 
in early English history, persons 
condemned to death by being 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs; 
thus it is, also, that those who starve to 
death become insane; the brairi is not nour- 
ished, and they cannot sleep.” 


BEATING DOWN PRICES. 


Some people pride themselves on a cer- 
tain sharpness in making bargains. They 
buy every thing a trifle cheaper than their 
neighbours, because of a certain tact in 
beating down prices. It may turn out in 
another world that this is a very short-sighted 
economy, for as Mr. Gough says, it leads 
mapy sellers.to vicious courses. 

Mr. Gough said in one of his lectures, 
upon information derived personally from 
English convicts, that not a few of that un- 
fortunate class of persons had formerly been 
venders of vegetables, fruit, matches, and 
such like small wares, and by that humble 
means had tried hard to gain an honest live- 
lihood. And they ascribed their failure and 
fall to the fact that their customers were so 
persistently in the habit of beating them 
down in their prices, that they found it im- 
possible to earn a living by fair and honest 
dealing, and were at length tempted to a 
course of double-dealing, which led them 
step by step into lying, cheating, stealing, 
and finally to public degradation and the 
prison. We think that there is more than 
a grain of truth in this. At all events, one 
of the minor morals is, to give a poor man 
a fair price for his labour or his wares. 
‘‘ Beating down”’ is wholly inexcusable. If 
the price asked is too high in itself, or too 
much for your pocket, leave the article and 
try another dealer. 


Horrors of the Mendoza Earthquake. 


A Valparaiso correspondent of the New 
York Commercial writes, by a recent arri- 
val, that the accounts received from Men- 
doza go beyond the statements at first made 
concerning that fated town. Every letter 
that comes, giving details, shows the horror 
of the calamity to be more and more com- 
plete. 
terize the scene. At the most moderate 
calculation, it is now judged that ten thou- 
sand lives have been lost. The town was 
all peace and activity. Customers were in 
the shops, visitors in the parlours, loungers 
about the corners—a bright moon shone— 
when, in five seconds, the whole town was 
just a heap, or rather a series of heaps of 
ruins. 

The cloud of dust from the fallen walls 
was so dense that for half an hour the moon 
was invisible, an intense darkness adding to 
the confusion and dismay of survivors. 

Ere long the lurid light of burning 
buildings, or remains of buildings began to 
gleam. Oa every hand ro3e cries for help. 
But those buried under the ruins were ac- 
tually more in number than the survivors. 
Few remained to render aid; fewer still 
were disposed to render it. 

Robbery then set in. The shops, the 
houses, were scenes of unhindered -pillage. 
The earth at intervals was still trembling. 
The savage robbers would rob, and then 
kneel in prayer, crying in loud voice for 
mercy, and up and at the work of depreda- 
tion once again. All the time cries for as- 
sistance were assailing their ears on every 
hand—here a woman’s voice, there the fee- 
ble cry of an old man, butallin vain. They 
would not hear. 
¢ One man, who, at the time of the shock, 
was away from his homé, returning after a 
few days, found his children uninjured un- 
der a bedstead, that is to say without scar or 
bruise, but lifeless, probably from suffoca- 
tion. 

A nun was taken out alive who had been 
under the ruins eight days. She was ina 
state of extreme prostration, but still living; 
however, she did not survive, such had been 
the shock to her system, and such her ex- 
haustion. | 

A man was actually taken out who had 
been sixteen days buried under the ruins. 
He had sustained a bruise on the head, in 


which worms had bred. His hip had been 


Ruin, desolation, and death charac- 


injured so that decay had commenced in it, | 
and yet he was alive! Hopes were enter- 
tained that he might be brought round. 


However, all failed; the poor fellow died 
six days after he was taken out. 

A man named Godey, with his wife, were 
for some time buried in their own dining- 
room ruins. As they had alittle bread and 
wine, they sustained life till relief cam 

A man ninety years of age was partly 
covered up by the ruins, even up to his 
neck. He was rescued by a serving wo- 
man, to whom he had offered an immense 
reward if she would extricate him. 

The probability is that Mendoza will 
never be rebuilt. Certainly it will not on 
the former site. 


Fatal Accident to “« Bob,” the Firemen’s 
Dog. 


A late London paper says:—This most 
useful animal to the firemen of the London 
Brigade was, on Saturday, run over by an en- 
gine, whilst proceeding toa fire, and killed. 
‘¢ Bob” was in the habit, whenever the fire- 
bell at the station rang to ‘‘make ready,” 
to start, and would run in front of the cn- 
gine to clear the way, and when he got to 
a fire would run up ladders, force his way 
through windows, and enter the burning 
premises, At the time of the explosion in 
the Westminstcr-road, Bob darted into the 
house, and was seen to leave with a cat in 
his mouth. At another fire in Lambeth, 
Bob attended as usual, and the firemen 
were told that all the inmates had been 
saved; but the animal went to a side door, 
and barked loudly, which attracted the no- 
tice of the brigade, who felt convinced that 
some one was in the passage, and upon the 
opening of the door, a child was found in 
the passage, nearly suffucated. Last year 
the dog went through some of his extraor- 
dinary performances, such as showing how 
to pump the engine, at the annual meeting 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and was to have ap- 
peared at the same Society’s meeting on 
Monday, in order to show how dumb ani- 
mals can be made obedient if treated kindly. 
Bob used to wear a brass collar, on which 


| Was engraven— 


Stop me not, but let me jog, 
For I’m Bob, the London firemen’s dog. 


Farm Garden. 


Tue Pea-Bua.—This troublesome little 
insect, which deposits its eggs in the pea 
while in the pod, might be even more mis- 
chievous than it is, for by some wonderful 
provision it is taught to avoid the germ or 
seat of life; and strange as it appears to the 
inexperienced, peas which are nearly eaten 
to a shell, vegetate with almost as much 
certainty, though not with equal vigour, as 
those untouched. It would be well, how- 
ever, if we were rid of its attentions, and a 
method seems within our reach. It is sim- 
ply as follows:—So soon as the pea is dry 
enough to harvest, let it be placed in a tight 


vessel, and pulverized camphor, at the rate | 


of two ounces to the bushel, or a tablespoon- 
full of sulphuric ether to a similar quantity 
to be applied, in a few days, if not hours, 
the bugs will be found sickened and ulti- 
mately dead. If each person who sdves 
peas will adopt the course described, we 
should ere long rid ourselves of a pestiferous 
insect. — Landreth’s Rural Register and 
Almanac. 


Mowine LAwns.—It is of the first im- 
portance that the first mowing should be 
done as carly as possible in the season. 
left to grow long before the first cutting, the 
leaves get yellow at the base, and at every 
cutting after the yellowness appears, totally 
destroying the fine green colour which gives 
the lawn its chief attraction. Where a first- 
rate mowing is desired, it is best to roll the 
grass the day before cutting. The grass is 
then pressed all one way, and cut evenly, 
and any dirt or stones pressed beneath the 
surface that would otherwise take the edge 
off the scythe. A good lawn mower gkeeps 
his scythe very sharp. Some grind a little 
before each regular set-to at mowing. Those 
who are not accustomed to mowing lawns, 
should take but few inches in width at a 
time, so as not to ‘“‘score.”” With a little 
thought and judgment, any field-mower can 
soon become a good lawn hand. A sharp 
scythe is the chief element of success.— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Hints ON Sowina GARDEN SEEDS.— 
Nature covers lightly. She scatters seeds 
from the ripened stalks for rains to wash 
into the earth, or the falling leaves to cover. 
The gardener often plants toodeeply. Seeds 
which push up a large head, as squashes or 
Lima beans, and others with a feeble stem, 
like onions, parsnips, &c., cannot well force 
their way through several inches of stiff soil, 
packed down by heavy rains. A covering 
one half inch deep is sufficient for most 
seeds—less than that will answer for many. 
In covering, see that lumps of dirt or small 
stones do not take the place of fine earth. 
This often happens when the seed is covered 
by raking the drills lengthwise; a better 
way is, to pass the back of the rake cross- 
wise over the drills. The old fashion of 
cutting up the garden into beds four or six 
feet wide, thus wasting a large portion of 
the ground in useless paths, is now nearly 
out of date, and very properly. A few long 
rows of beets, carrots, onions, &c., across the 
garden, are more easily worked than beds of 
short rows.—Am. Agriculturist. 


PEARS ON QuINCE.—This subject is well 
treated by Mr. Sanders, in the last Farmer 
and Gardener. He says:—“ Pears grafted 
on quince, require deep rich soil. Many 
failures have occurred, and much disappoiat- 
ment has been occasioned by planting dwarf 
pear trees, in the absence of proper know- 
ledge as to the treatment they demand. 
Pear culture on this system is not for those 
who plant a tree as they do a gate-post, and 
who look upon the after treatment of both 
in the same light, viz., leave them until they 


decay, and then plant another, grumbling 


all the while about the absurdity of this 
mode of raising pears. When planting the 
trees, place some light soil around the roots 
to give themastart, Cover the whole of 
the quince root and about an inch of the 
pear stem with soil. The quince will throw 
out roots freely from any portion of the 
covered surface, if healthy; therefore deep 
planting, so long as the soil is in proper 
condition, is not in this case injurious. If 
the roots are stumpy, and destitute of fibres, 
cut several on various parts of their sur- 
faces, to encourage the emission of roots. - 


Appte distance at 
which apple trees should be set in an orch- 
ard, says Downing, depends upon the mode 
in which they are to be treated. When it 
is desired finally to cover and devote the 
whole ground to the trees, thirty feet apart 
is the proper interval ; but where the farmer 
wishes to keep the land between the trees 
in grain and grass, fifty feet is not too great 
a distance in strong soils. Forty feet apart, 
however, is the usual distance at which the 
trees are plantedin orchards. Before trans- 
planting, the ground should be well pre- 
pared for the trees, and vigorous, healthy 
young trees should be selected from the 
nurseries. As thereis a great difference in 
the natural growth, shape, and size of the 
various sorts of apple trees, those of the 


same kinds should be planted in the rows 


together, or near each other; this will not 
only facilitate culture, and gathering the 
fruit, but will add to the neatness and or- 
derly appearance of the orchard. It is an 
indispensable requisite, in all young orch- 


ards, to keep the ground mellow and loose | 


by cultivation, at least for the first few years, 
until the trees are well established. Indeed, 
two adjoining orchards, one planted and 
kept in grass, and the other ploughed for 
the first five years, there will be an incredi- 
ble difference in favour of the latter. Not 
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only will these trees show rich, dark luxu. 
riant foliage, and clean, smooth stems, while 
those neglected will have a starved and 
sickly look, but the size of the trees in the 
cultivated orchard will be treble that of the 
others a® the end of this time, and a tree 
in one will be ready to bear an abundant 
crop before the other has commenced yield- 
ing a peck of good fruit. Fallow crops are the 
best for orchards—potatoes, beets, carrots, 
bush beans, and the like; but whatever 
crops may be grown, it should constantly 
be borne in mind that the roots of the trees 
require the sole occupancy of the ground so 
far as they extend, and therefore that an 
area of more than the diameter of the head 
of the tree should be kept clear of crops, 
weeds, and grass. 


Sattinc Hay.—Those who are in the 
habit of placing salt before cattle, know 
that during the winter season they will take 
but little. A cow consuming a ton of hay 
in the cold months, we are confident would 
not voluntarily consume two quarts of salt; 
and yet are farmers are in the habit of 
applying eight quarts to a ton. This is 
probably the source of many of the recent 
diseases among cattle. It leads also to the 
slovenly practice of getting in the hay in a 
damp or partially cured state, under the 
idea that the salt will preserve all its virtues. 


So1is.—Few soils preserve their fertility 
for any length of time. Every crop removes 


_ from the earth certain elements, which it is 


the business of the farmer to restore, and for 
that purpose manure must be selected con- 
taining the qualities that have been removed 
by the crop. Every bullock removes about 
eighty pounds of the phosphate of lime from 
the field upon which he feeds. It must be 
returned to keep the field in condition. So 
of wheat and all crops. 


A CiimBine Poant.—The Chinese Wis- 
taria is one of the most rapid growing of 
all climbing plants, after it gets a fair start. 
Sometimes, for some unaccountable reason, 
it refuses to make any material growth for a 
year or two after being planted, but all at 
once takes a start and makes a splendid 
growth, throwing out shoots ten, fifteen, 
and twenty feet in length in one season. 
It commences blooming early in June, and 
a large plant will be literally loaded with 
thousands of rich clusters or pendulous ra- 
cemes of delicate, pale blue blossoms, so 
numerous that the plant seems to be a floral 
wreath. The racemes are from ten to twelve 
inches long, and well filled with delicate 
sweetly-perfumed flowers. The foliage is 
abundant, and of pleasant lively green. It 
succeeds best in rich deep loam. It does 
not flower until the plant gets strong, and 
the older the plant the more freely it seems 
to flower. 

PaRISIAN MODE OF ROASTING APPLES. 
—Select the largest apples; scoop out the 
core without cutting quite through; fill the 
hollow with butter and fine loaf sugar; let 
them roast in a slow oven, and serve up 
with syrup. 


“Children's Column. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD TO THE INFANT CLASS. 


Children, where do the birds sleep? 

‘‘In the trees,” answers a little voice. 

Do they sleep in the nests? — 

‘Yes, they do when they are little baby- 
birds; but when they grow up to be men-birds 
and women-birds, they sleep on the branches 
of the trees.” 

‘‘T wonder they don’t fall off,” says little 
Molly. 

Well, it isa wonder. If you could see that 
bird sitting on a limb, and the wind blowing, 
and the branch swinging in the air, and even 
the peaches or apples shaken off, but that little 
creature holding fast in its sleep, you would 
wonder more still. But God has been very 
good to the little birds, and has made them on 
purpose to hold on to the branch while they 
sleep. Little strings run down their legs un- 
der the skin to their toes, and when they rest: 
down on a branch, these strings draw their 
toes tight round the branch, so that the more 
soundly they sleep the more tightly they cling 
to the twig. But Tommy there has been try- 
ing to speak for some time; let us hear what 
he has to say. Well, Tommy, what is it? 

‘‘Why, I wonder the birds are not afraid in 
the dark night, when the wind blows so.” 

O God takes care of the birds. Read what 
Jesus says in Matthew vi. 26. 

‘Why is a child better than a bird ?” 

Why, when a bird dies there is no more of 
him. His body wastes away, and he has no 
soul. Now, what is it that looks out through 
your eyes? Does the eye itself see? No; no 
more than the window sees. You look through 
the window, and your soul looks through your 
eyes, and hears through your ears. Now, 
when you die, if you love God, what becomes 
of your bodies and souls? You will find an 
answer to this question in the thirty-seventh 
answer in the Shorter Catechism. 

If, then, a child, is so much better than a 
bird, and God takes such care of the birds, 
why should children ever be afraid in the 
dark? Think, when in the-dark night the 
wind is blowing, think of the hundreds of 
little birds rocking in the wind on the branches 
of the trees, while God takes care of them, and 
then think how foolish it is for a good child to 
be afraid. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 7 
AFRICAN BOYS. 


Some time since we published several letters 
from African boys, pupils of the Rev. Mr. 
Clemens, an American missionary in Corisco, 
Africa. The Rev. E. J. Pierce of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a missionary in Africa, has 
kindly handed us several more of the same 
kind, which he lately received, which we sub- 

oin. 
saree the advantages of Christian missions 
in enlightening the minds of poor heathen 
children. 

Aronco Sration, Nov. 24, 1860. 

‘‘T write you these few lines, informing you 
that I am well. I am very glad to receive 
your letter, and I try to write again as one of 
the Alongo scholars. When I read your letter 
to the boys they felt very glad, and some of 
the new scholars wanted to see you after we 
told them about you. Dear sir, I remember 
your letter—that is, I remember your words, 
and the question you wrote. In this letter I 
wish to ask you a question; it is this. Are 
you prepared to die? Have you a home in 
heaven ? 

‘‘ Before I had finished reading your letter I 
asked God for a blessing for you; and now, 
when going to write you a letter, I do also the 
same. I remember your words always, and I 
hope that they will do me good. 

‘“‘ Dear sir, you must pray for me, that I may 
labour for Christ, and that I may go to teach 
others about Christ; and you must not forget 
our school-boys and our people. I havea great 
desire to be Christ’s servant. My heart speaks 
with me always that it is good to go and work 
in the vineyard of the Lord. We do pray for 
you. We are all well, by the help of God. 
Write soon. 

‘“‘T am your fellow-Christian, 

BomBanca.” 


Atonco Mission Station, Dec. 24, 1860. 
‘To Mr. E. J. Pierce—I received your letter 
on Saturday, the 17th of December. It filled 
me full of bappiness to look at it. We are 
well. Indeed, for God’s part and the world’s 
also, we have begun our studies again. We 
pray God that he might bless us in all our 
ways. I have not forgotten you in my prayer. 
I hope that God may bless the people of Co- 
risco, and the people of mainland, and wash 
them from their guilt. But they do not know 
that they have many sins. That is the way 
they talk all the time, in Corisco here. They 
have no desire to become Christian. They 
say it is not good to become Christian. Some- 
times they say, if a man has 80 many wives, 
and he becomes a Christian, he will leave 
them, and give up all his goods. But we say 


They will serve to show our young 


this is not so; this work is God’s work; it is 
not of mun, but of God. It makes them 
ashamed to speak 80 in Corisoo. They love 
these things and their wives more than God ; 
but we tell them to love the Lord thy God. 
Still we pray for them. We tell them the way 
to believe in Christ, but they do not want to 
become Christians. This is all the excuse 
they give for not being Christians. We are 
all very well. 

“Your friend and son in Christ, © 

“KE. Sima, or Wittiam Epwin.” 


June 22, 1861. 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
A lished in 1855. 
supply Families and Schools with the dest 
Teachers. 


To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
To buy and sell Bchool properties on 


To gwe Parents information of Schools. ; 
To Zell ony kind of School Merchandise at large 
retail 


ts from prices. 
N. B. Any book sent by mail at Publisher's 


price. 
#,® For complete Pros add with 
stamp, WOODMAK & COMPANY, 
o. 


way, New York;. 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
mar 16—13t eow 


LAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. —This 
Day is published | 
PLAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. By the 
Rev. J. B. Rietey. 18mo. 25 cents. 
CONTENTS. 
Cuapter I.—Young Men Adrift. 
JI.—The Young Man Anchored. 
“ IJII—The Young Man at Home. 
« JIV.—The Young Man in the World. 
« V.—The Young Man at the End. 
#,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price. 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jun 15—3t 
HARLES FINNEY’S MONUMENTAL 
MARBLE WORKS—North Twelfth Street, 
Ri Avenue, Phi ia.— Monuments, 
Head and Foot Stones, Posts, &c., at the lowest 
Cash prices. june 15—4t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. 
bie he offers for sale at the lowest market price 
a 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

ADD, WEBSTER & COMPANY’S TIGHT 

STITCH SEWING MACHINES—Are 
noted for their remarkable Simplicity and 
Strength. .They Stitch, Hem, Bind, Fell, Run, 
and Gather, without Basting, making the Stitch 
alike on both sides of the work. They sew equal- 
ly well the lightest and the heaviest fabrics, with 
any cotton thread or silk. 

We give below a sample of the numberless 
Testimonials which we are constantly receiving 
from those having our Machines in use: 

From the Rev. J. C. Watson, D.D., Milton, Pa. 

Messrs. Lapp, Wenster & Co.—Gentlemen—It 
gives me pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of many others, in favour of the Sewing Machine 
which I purchased from you several months ago. 
In every particular, it has met our most sanguine 
expectations. My daughter had no knowledge of 
the operation of the Machine when it was first 
obtained, but in a few days every difficulty was 
overcome, and now she can work with it with 
every possible facility. I can, and I do conscien- 
tiously, recommend its use to every family who 
wishes to purchase, being assured that they will 
never regret their choice, should they be so fortu- 
nate as to make their purchase from you. Truly 
WarTson. 


ours, JAMES 

Milton, Pa., Nov. 10, 1860. 

Prices reduced to $50 and upwards. 
LADD, WEBSTER, & CO., 

No. 921 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ap 13—13t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
Mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


ORNING.—Illustrated. 18mo. 30 cents. 
“This is a charming book. The story is 
full of tenderness and pathos, and breathes the 
spirit of warm and earnest devotion.” — Evangelist. 
“It is a sweet Alpine flower for young mo- 
thers, and all whe appreciate the beauty and 
the sanctity of a mother’s Jove. The author has 
herself been transplanted from a Swiss to an 


| American home; yet no eye detects in her ele- 


gant style a single foreign idiom. We welcome 
pen to certain success.”— 


mes, 

“The most eloquent speakers and writers are 
those who tell you in graphic words what you 
have thought for yourself a hundred times, but 
perhaps could not tell at all. This little book is 
the fresh utterance of a mother’s loving thoughts 
concerning her young children. Little childish 
sayings and deeds are woven into a narrative as 
simple and lively as nursery prattle, but as chaste 
and elegant as a poem, and parents will read it 
for the mere pleasure they get from it; but its 
useful lessons in the care of little children will 
be remembered when the fresh rippling of the 
styde and story shall be forgotten.”—Chris. Intel. 

‘‘This is a remarkable little book. It is a talk 
} with mothers by an observant, tactful, Christian 
‘mother, about the life-morning of her two chil- 
dren. It contains sentiments, whose holy, tender 
depth only a mother can measure. She tells how 
she taught her children the lesson of love toward 
‘all things, both great and small;’ how she drew 
forth the feelings of the beautiful; how she first 
gave them the thought of God, and that of death; 
and all this so simple, fresh, vital, 
like a parable, that it would hold the ear of a 
child playing at the knee.”—Albany Eve. Jour. 

“It is a book for mothers, and one which they 


unusual or striking in the simple record, but be- 
cause it is so fresh, so tender, and so full of the 
true mother’s heart. One cannot read it without 
feeling that, after all, this earth is near to hea- 
ven, while mothers are living such lives as these.” 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
june 15—3t 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner of Walnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the per and 

forwarded. may 11—tf 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION DURING 
| 1861.—No 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


ia. 

Essays and Discourses, Practical and Historical. 
By Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D.D. Illustrated 
with an excellent Portrait on Steel by Ritche. 
12mo, pp. 435. Price $1. 

Autobiography of William Neill, D.D. With a 
Selection from his Sermons. By J. H. Jones, D.D., 
Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
phia. With a Portrait on Steel by Sartain. 12mo, 
pp. 272. Price 75 cents. 

Heavenly Watchwords; or, Promises and Coun- 
tersigns. By L. B.J. 12mo, pp. 125. Price 50 cts. 

A precious little book for devotional study. It 
consists of scriptural quotations, interspe with 
devotional poetry. The idea of the book was sug- 
gested by Miss Warner’s “Queechy.” It at- 
tempts to present what the author styles promises, 
countersigns, and proofs from Scripture on a va- 
riety of topics. 

wnleitung Zur Heiligen Schrift, von Dr. Joseph 
Franz Allioli; or the Bible True. In German. 
18mo pamphlet, pp. 106. Price 10 cents. 
Conversion of Luther. In French. 18mo 
Tract, pp. 36. Price 3 cents. 
Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
june 1—5t 


Business Correspondent. 
AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and O 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


DOARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 


Philadel phia. Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 
ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapway, New YorK.—Agencies in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the 
same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
advantage of comp*ring the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 
only Company that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. 

“‘ We speak from experience when we say that, 
after having tried all the principal Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incomparable 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and possesses every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—W. Y. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. 

“The points we conceive most n and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & Baker, viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two spools without rewinding, strength of work, 
elasticity, durability and regularity of stitch, and 
quietness of movement. We therefore mark aw 


to the Grover & Baker.”— Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Lours 


b 9—28t 


State Fair of 1860. 


will love to read, not because there is any thing | 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Boxssy and Miss Dituare will re. - 
open their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
day, September llth, at No. 1613 Chestnut street, 
Phil hia. june 15—17t— 


WO LADIES OF EXPERIENCE W 
BR Teaching desire Situations for the Autumn, 
ej 


er se tely or ther. One teaches the 
Higher nglish branches, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, eg and Painting. The other the 


Higher English, Music, French, and Latin. Please 
stating terms, &c., 


er 
x2 
No. 1012 Ch Philadel 
pa erry street, phis. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Pennsylvania.—The course of 
nstruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents. 
and Guardians desiring to pees their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class Bc will please apply 
to Mas. E. L. THOMPSON. 

ap 27—tf Principal and Superintendent. 
AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 

Market Streets, Phi 
Saunpers and CorTLanp Saunpsrs, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J, W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, a President of the 
—s Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, ali of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

ect The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 

ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


Boris: OF GREAT VALUE JUST PUB- 
LISHED BY THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION.—The Teacher Taught. An en- 
a new edition of a work already well known 
in this country and abroad. Printed uniformly 
with “The Teacher Teaching.” 443 pages, 12mo. 
Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

“It is one of the best books that has appeared 
on the subject. We are sorry that it is still so 
little known in this country, and shall be glad if 
this notice draws attention to its merits. Possess- 
ing equal interest with Todd’s work, it embraces 
a wider range of subjects, and discusses them with 
more minuteness,”—Scotlish Sabbath-school Teach- 
ers’ Magazine. 

The Teacher Teaching ; or, The Principles of the 
“‘ Teacher Taught” Reduced to Practice. By the 
same author. 372 pages, 12mo. Cloth. Price 
75 cents. 

“A new era would dawn upon the juvenile 
world if these two books could be read and di- 

ested by all who have to do, or ought to have to 
0, with their religious instruction.”— Parish Vis. 
Rock. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 364 pages, 12mo. 
Cloth. Price 75 cents. In this volume the true 
ends of life, the nature of real religion, and the 
reasonableness of its claims, with the perplexi- 
ties and dangers, the duties and privileges of the 
believer, are considered in a way which cannot 
fail to impress the candid mind. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York, no 
No. 141 Washington street, Boston. 
june 8—3t 


OCK DALE PIC-NIC GROUND,—This beau- 
tiful and romantic place: is situated about 
eleven miles from the city of Philadelphia, near 
the line of the Norristown Railroad. It over- 
looks the magnificent Valley of the Schuylkill, 
and embraces nearly one hundred acres of ma- 
jestic Woodland, dotted here and there with huge 
Rocks. There are several Springs, from which 
clear, cool, and sparkling wiles issues copiously. 
It is about being fitted up in magnificent style for 
Sunday-schools and other Parties. This must be- 
come, in a very short time, the most popular 
Excursion Ground, as it combines many advan- 
tages, besides being free from annoyance of any 
ind. 


2 Arrangements for Sunday-schools and 
other Parties may be made by calling at the 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Green streets, Philadel. 
phia. may 18—8t 


F INE FRESH TEAS, COFFEE, SUGAR, 
Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Preserves, and 

every variety of Fine Groceries, suitable for 

Family Use. Goods delivered in any part of the 

City, or packed securely for the Country. 

THOMPSON BLACK & SON, — 

corner of Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadel phia. 

may 18—6t* 


OMMUNION WINE.— Wine for Church Pur- 
poses.—This Article may be relied upon as 

the pure Juice of the Grape. Reference may be 
to the Editors of the Presbyterian. Apply 


Basement 424 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 18—tf 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 


Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, é&c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 B way,N.Y. — 

W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wm. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 

R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 

ARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


ing their Churches, would do well to send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Ree Sent free by address. 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York, 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZatablished 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 


Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap’ ed and 
substantial manner with their new fi 

and other improved mountings, warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, eS mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a Circular 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—No. 125 South enth Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
par All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 


works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


y ‘ 
WILLIAM 8i MARTIEN & CO.- 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them ‘accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, - 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR. 


have constantly for sale at their old established ~ 


ted yoke 


ia.— Professor E.D, 
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